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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Miniature reproduction of a unique map of New Hampshire which is finding a 
ready sale in bookstores and tea houses throughout the state. The map, which is the 
first state map of its kind to be placed on the market, is the work of Miss Elizabeth 


Shurtleff, a native of Concord, N. H., and Miss Helen McMillin, former editor of the 
Granite Monthly. 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


State Celebrates Anniversary of Founding of Independ- 
ent Government—Dartmouth and University of 
New Hampshire Confer Degrees—Six Killed by Au- 
tomobiles—Jones Jury Fails to Agree. 





The month of June opened in New 
Hampshire with the state celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of its foundation 
as an independent government. 


A most impressive feature of the cel- 
ebration, all of which was held in the 
state capital, was the parade of 3,000 
school children. The marching lines of 
children in their gay costumes present- 
ed a spectacle which will long be re- 
membered by those who witnessed the 
procession. 


Hanover was a mecca for hundreds 
of Dartmouth graduates whose reun- 
ions were part of the program of the 
1926 commencement exercises at the 
college. Degrees were awarded to 333 
seniors at the commencement exercises 
in Webster Hall. Among the recipients 
of honorary degrees were two promin- 
ent New Hampshire men, Chief Justice 
Peaslee of the Supreme Court and Har- 
lan Pearson, secretary to Governor 
Winant and a veteran newspaperman. 


Governor Winant received an honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws at the 56th 
annual commencement exercises at the 
University of New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Mary P. Remick of Concord, Phillip 
Ayres, formerly of Concord, and Atty. 
Gen. Jeremy Waldron of Portsmouth 
were also honored by the confering of 
degrees. Diplomas were awarded to 
176 seniors. 


The trial at Woodsville of Judge 
Fred A. Jones of Lebanon on a charge 
of second degree manslaughter in con- 
nection with the death of Mrs. Mildred 
Presley at Hanover last January at- 
tracted the attention of the entire state. 
The jury failed to agree and was dis- 
charged by Judge Burque. 


A threatened strike of cigarmakers 
in Manchester was settled when the 
demands of the cigarmaker’s union for 
an increase in wages of $1.50 on each 
1,000 cigars rolled was granted. The 
demands of the union were presented to 
the R. G. Sullivan company shortly 
after cigarmakers in Boston had been 
granted a similar increase in wages fol- 
lowing a strike. 


The union’s request was at first flatly 
denied by the Sullivan company, but, 
following negotiations brought about 
by Federal Conciliator Charles G. Wood 
of Washington, the increase in wages 
was finally granted. 


Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden and his wife, Princess Louise, 
paid a brief visit in New Hampshire on 
a motor trip into northern New Eng- 
land. The royal visitors were the 
guests of Mrs. Barret Wendall and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Templeman Coolidge at 
Portsmouth. 








Fatalities in motor vehicle accidents 
increased during June. The total for 
the month was six. One accident re- 
sulted in two deaths when a motorcycle 
carrying Oscar Minneault and Francis 
Courcy, both of Nashua, crashed into 
an automobile near the Nashua Coun- 
try Club. Both motorcyclists were 
killed. 


With the coming of warmer weath- 
er the number of water accidents also 
increased. Four lost their lives in the 
rivers and lakes of the state during the 
month. The victims included one small 
boy, a youth of 19 and two men. One 
of the victims, Michael F. McGowan 
of Manchester, was a veteran of the 
World War. He was drowned at Crys- 
tal Lake in Manchester within sight of 
hundreds of spectators, 


Keene Normal School’s new Har- 
riet Lane Huntress dormitory was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises on 
June 18th. Governor Winant and 
Huntley N. Spaulding, chairman of the 
state board of education, were the prin- 
cipal speakers at the dedicatory exer- 
cises. The new structure, which was 
erected at a cost of $250,000, fills a 
need for larger living quarters which 
has long existed at the state institution. 


Manchester was host to the New 
England Fire Chiefs’ Association for 
three days during the association’s an- 
nual convention. Chief Charles H. 
French of the Manchester department 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion. 


Nearly 2,000 Knights Templars cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of Knight 


Templarism in New Hampshire at 
Portsmouth. 
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An East Rochester girl and a Con- 
cord boy have been selected as the New 
Hampshire winners in the American 
Youth award of the Philadelphia Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exposition. Miss Alice 
M. Thompson is the selection as “New 
Hampshire’s ideal girl” and John Hob- 
son has been chosen as the ideal boy. 


Dartmouth and the University of 
New Hampshire closed their baseball 
seasons with creditable records. Dart- 
mouth tied Columbia for first place in 
the Quadrangular Cup league by an 
unexpected victory over the league 
leaders in the final game. 

Both New Hampshire teams in the 
New England League were in the first 
division at the end of the month. Man- 
chester jumped into first place and 
Nashua was not far behind. 


A petition from the Manchester and 
Derry Street Railway for permission to 
discontinue operation of its line was 
heard by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. Testimony presented at the hear- 
ings showed that in the 18 years of its 
existence the railway has suffered a 
net loss of $150,000. For just one year, 
in 1909, the line showed a profit. In 
1909 under the local option law Man- 
chester was “wet” and Derry “dry,” 
which accounts for the increased busi- 
ness in that year. 


Fire destroyed the beautiful colonial 
residence at Landaff of former Con- 
gressman Raymond B. Stevens, who is 
now in Siam serving as advisor to the 
king. Relatives of Mr. Stevens had 
just left the house when the fire was 
discovered. The cause is not known. 
It is estimated that the loss will amount 
to $30,000. 
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There have been many disasters more 
terrible than the Mt. Willey slide, which 
occurred just one hundred years ago, 
but few have been so long and so vivid- 


ly remembered. 
Even the most cas- 
ual tourist of the 
White Mountains 
has heard the tale, 
and scarcely a car 
passes through 
Crawford Notch 
without stopping at 
the site of the old 
Willey House. 
Comparit ively 
few visitors, how- 
ever, realize that 
there are many 
other places in the 
notch which were 
once the scene of 
events as well de- 
serving of their at- 
tention. The Wil- 
ley slide was far 
from being the only 
incident in a history 
of adventure and 
exploration which 
had its beginning in 
the discovery of 


this pass through the mountains in 
1632 by Darby Field, an explorer. 

At this time Crawford Notch was an 
uninhabited tract of wilderness, for the 
Indians believed it to be the abode of 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


A History 


BY GERAID BEATTIE 








ABEL CRAWFORD 


“Patriarch of the Mountains” 
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evil spirits and kept away from the 
ominous mountains with superstitious 
dread. When Field, ten years after his 
discovery of the notch, set out to climb 


Mt. Washington, he 
could neither per- 
suade nor bribe any 
of the Indians to 
accompany him. 
He made the jour- 
ney through the 
notch, and climbed 
alone to the summit 
of Mt, Washington, 
undoubtedly the 
first man ever to set 
foot upon the now 
much visited 
heights. 

For over a hun- 
dred years after 
this first explora- 
tion the notch re- 
mained. untravelled 
and _ unexplored. 
We have an account 
of Indians using it 
as a passage to Can- 
ada early in the 
18th century, but it 
was not until 1771 
that it was re-dis- 


covered by the White Man. In that 
year a lone hunter, Nash, made the dis- 
covery of this passage through the 
mountains, and, realizing its potential 
value as a highway, reported his dis- 
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covery to Governor Wentworth. The 
latter, skeptical of its usefulness, prom- 
ised Nash that if he could get a horse 
through the notch from the north, he 
would give him a grant of land. 


With the assistance of another hun- 
ter, Sawyer by name, and by dint of 
raising and lowering the horse with 
ropes over the more impassable crags, 
Nash actually brought the bewildered 
creature through, and was given the 
land immediately surrounding the gate- 
way of the notch, known as Nash and 
Sawyer’s Location. Sawyer’s Rock, 
a landmark just beyond the western 
boundary of Bartlett, got its name from 
this same expedition. The legend is 
that Sawyer, having assisted the horse 
over the last barrier, drank a health to 
their adventure, and, breaking the emp- 
ty rum bottle on the rock, claimed it as 
his own. 


The land just south of Sawyer’s Lo- 
cation was granted by George the Third 
to Thomas Chadbourne as a reward for 
his services in the Indian wars. In 
1775 Richard Hart purchased this land 
for the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, 
and renamed it Hart’s Location. At 
this time the road through the notch 
was scarcely more than a foctpath, but, 
despite the difficulties of traversing it, 
it was much used, as it was by far the 
shortest route through to the north. 


There is a tragic story connected with 
these early days of travel through the 
notch—the tale of Nancy Barton, a ser- 
vant in the household of Colonel John 
Whipple at Jefferson. Finding that her 
lover had proved faithless and deserted 
her, she set out alone in pursuit of him, 
and made her way through a blinding 
snow storm to a point some twelve miles 
south of the notch gateway. Here, fro- 
zen to death, she was found by a rescue 
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party. A quarter mile from Bemis sta- 
tion the traveler will find the path to 
Nancy’s grave. The stream beside 
which she perished, and the mountain 
down which this stream takes its tum- 
ultuous course, are both named after 
her, and Nancy Falls, located about two 
miles from the highway, on this same 
stream, are the most beautiful of all 
the falls in Crawford Notch and the 
highest in the White Mountains. 


It was in 1778 that this tragedy oc- 
curred. A few years later, and within 
a stone’s throw of Nancy’s grave, the 
first settler of the notch valley built 
his home near the present “Bemis” 
station. This settler was Abel Craw- 


ford, styled in the old histories “the 


Patriarch of the Mountains.” The life 
of almost incredible hardship which he 
lived during his first years in the moun- 
tains can best be described in the words 
of his son, Ethan, which we quote from 
Benjamin Willey’s interesting volume, 
“Incidents in White Mountain His- 
tory.” 

“Until I was thirteen years old I 
never had a hat, a mitten, or a pair of 
shoes of my own. But so accustomed 
did I become to the cold that I could 
harness and unharness horses in the 
coldest weather, with my head, hands 
and feet almost bare.” 


To Mr. Willey we are also indebted 
for this vivid bit of description, quoted 
from an early settler in a near-by town. 


“Arriving at our destination we found 
the log-house, erected the autumn pre- 
vious, half buried in the snow, and had 
to shovel a hole through to find a door. 
It had no chimney, no stove, no floor 
and no windows except the open door 
or the smoke hole in the roof. We 
built a fire-place at one end of green 
logs, and replaced them as often as 
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they burned out, till the snow left us 
when we could get rocks to supply their 
place. We had but two chairs and one 
bed-stead. Thus we lived till the sum- 
mer opened when we moved in the bal- 
ance of our furniture.” 

Despite the rigors of such an exis- 
tence, Abel Crawford lived to be some- 
thing over eighty years of age, and re- 


known as the “Mt, Crawford House” 
or simply “Crawford’s”; a tavern kept 
by 4 Henry Hill, six miles north, 
which later became the home of the 
fated Willey family; and the Notch 
House, built on the Giant’s Grave by 
Abel and his son Ethan, and kept by 
another son, Thomas. 

The opening of the “Tenth New 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH—Frem An Old Print 


Nestled in the pass which the Indians considered an abode of evil 
spirits is the old Mt. Crawford House. 


mained vigorous to the last. His home 
in Hart’s Location soon became a pop- 
ular place for weary travellers to stop 
and rest and, while so doing, to listen 
to the old man’s tales of his adventures 
with Indians and wild animals in the 
early days of his life in the mountains. 

At the time of his death, in 1851, 
there were three taverns in the notch; 
his own home, in the notch valley, 


Hampshire Turnpike” from Bartlett 
through the notch gateway in 1803 
brought a great increase in traffic 
through the pass, and it was at this 
time that Mr. Hill’s house, built in 
1793, was opened for the shelter of 
stage-drivers. ‘Though both he and 
Thomas Crawford entertained many 
persons of note in their hostelries, Abel 
Crawford’s was the more popular place, 








for every traveller through the moun- 
tains was anxious to see the man for 
whom the notch itself was named.* The 
register of the old Mt. Crawford House, 
now kept at the Notchland Inn at 
Bemis contains the name of many an 
interesting visitor. 

One can imagine the scene in the 
comfortable living-room of the tavern, 
a roaring blaze in the huge fireplace, 
and sitting before it a group of men 
among whom would be found the stage- 
driver and his companions, a few weary 
trampers, ‘some young students who 
had ridden on horseback from Portland 
or even further, and such men as Ches- 
ter Harding, the portrait painter, Dan- 
iel Webster, S. S. Pierce, Louis Agassiz, 
and the owner of the old Boston The- 
atre, John Stetson, all listening to Abel 
Crawford’s tales of the pioneer days. 


Theodore Roosevelt stopped at 
“Crawford’s” on his trip through the 
mountains, and we find the names of 
Frankenstein, the artist, of Theodore 
Lyman, president of Yale, of Edward 
Everett, and of many another well 
known man. With Ethan Crawford as 
their tireless guide these men would 
set out in the morning to ascend Mt. 
Washington—perhaps by the first 
bridle path, which Ethan and his father 
made in 1821, or by the Davis trail, 
made under Abel Crawford’s direction 
some years later. | 


The prosperous and happy life which 
the owners of the two Crawford taverns 
led contrasts sharply with the history 
of the Willey House. In 1825 Mr. 
Samuel Willey, his wife and five child- 
ren moved into the tavern which had 
been built in the narrow meadow be- 
tween Mt. Webster and Mt. Willey. 
For a year they lived there happily, 
hunting, farming, and entertaining their 
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many guests. In June of the following 
year there occurred an event which 
might well have caused them to leave 
their new home, namely, a landslide on 
the mountain directly behind their es- 
tablishment. However, Mr. Willey 
reasoned that “such an event has not 
occurred for a very long time past, and 
another is not likely to occur for an 
equally long time to come,” and decided 
to remain. 


But his reasoning proved false. In 
August of the same year, after a long 
drought, a terrible storm thundered its 
way through the notch. So great was 
the rain-fall that the Saco River rose 
twenty-four feet in a single night. The 
meadows were flooded, the road became 
a raging torrent of muddy water, filled 
with the broken branches of trees and 
blocked by huge rocks which had been 
washed down from the overhanging 
mountains, 


The people in the towns south of the 
notch were hard put to save their homes 
and cattle. The storm lasted for two 
days, and during that time the rela- 
tives of Samuel Willey, who were living 
in Bartlett and North Conway, gave 
many an anxious thought to the family 
in their mountain home. With the 
cessation of the storm came a rumor 
that the whole Willey family had been 
destroyed, but little credence was given 
to a report seemingly so impossible. 
However, the dreadful news was soon 
confirmed, and in a manner strangely 
in accord with the savage fury of the 
storm. A traveller brought the tidings, 
but having made his way to a point not 
more than a hundred yards from the 
home of Samuel Willey’s father at Con- 
way, found it impossible to cross the 
river and so reach the house. It was 
late at night, and in vain did he call 
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across the stream, his voice could not 
arouse the sleeping people. In des- 
peration he seized his hunting horn, and 
it was the sound of shrill blast after 
blast, coming through the stormy dark- 
ness, which aroused the elder Willey. 
Then came the dreadful news, shouted 
across the roaring water. From house 
to house the call was repeated; “News 


ra ei 





straight toward the house, gathering 
momentum as it came. Due to a cu- 
rious formation of the land it divided 
just before it reached the little tavern, 
the two parts went one on either side 
of the building, one of them carrying 
away the stables, and met again a few 
yards farther on. Near the ruins of 
the stable were found the bodies of the 





THE WILLEY HOUSE. 
Scene of the famcus landslide of 1826 which wined out the entire family 
of Samuel Willey 


of the Willey Family! All are gone!” 

By daylight all the relatives and 
friends of Samuel Willey had heard the 
tidings and set out for the notch. After 
many hours of exhausting travel they 
reached the Willey House, to find it 
standing unharmed, but in the midst 
of a scene of the most awful desolation. 
A terrific landslide had started a point 
far up Mt. Willey, and had rushed 


Willey family. Whether they had run 
out in terror, seeing the approaching 
avalanche, or whether the rising water 
had driven them from the house. to 
seek safety on higher ground will never 
be known. Not one of the family was 
living to tell the tale of horror. 

On the site of the old Willey House, 
which burned to the ground in 1898, 
stands now the Willey Camp, the centre 
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of the state forest reserve, some five 
thousand acres purchased by the state 
government in 1913. It would be phy- 
sically impossible for another such slide 
to occur. But few indeed are the trav- 
elers who can stand between the sheer 
cliffs of Mt. Webster and the once 
treacherous Mt. Willey, without a 
thought for that tragic night. 


In July of this year, at the time of 
the placing of the tablet marking the 
site of the Willey House, there will be 
enacted a pageant of the notch history 
and once again through the mountains 
will seem to ring that desolate cry, 
“News of the Willey family! All are 
gone!” 

The bronze tablet is a gift-to the 
state from Anna Stickney Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of North Conway. The chapter has 
enrolled in its membership several des- 
cendants of the ill-fated Willey family. 

The pageant will depict too the later 
history of the notch, which we can but 
briefly touch upon in this article. 

Up to 1850 the history of the notch, 
as we have seen, was, with little excep- 
tion, the story of the Crawford family. 
With the death of Abel Crawford a new 
character appears to take his place. 
This was Dr. Samuel A. Bemis, a some- 
what eccentric Englishman who had for 
many years lived in Boston. He pur- 
chased from Abel Crawford the old 
tavern and the surroundings lands, and 
built the granite house which stands 
today just across the road from the spot 
where the elder Crawford entertained 
his many guests. Here for many years 
he lived practically alone in this, the 
first country estate in the mountains. 
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During his lifetime he saw many 
changes in the notch—the railroad wes 
completed in 1873, and before this 
time the highway had been re-laid and 
greatly improved, so that travellers 
were able to make the journey through 
the pass in their own carriages rather 
than in the lumbering stage-coaches. 
He was a lover of the mountains and 
all that pertained to them, and he care- 
fully preserved many a souvenir of the 
early days, which is still to be found at 
his house in Bemis. Like the Craw- 
fords he named many of the mountains 
and streams, and his memory should 
live long in the hearts of all fishermen, 
for it was he who, on a visit to the 
mountains in 1835, “planted a colony 
of trout” in the Saco, and another in 
the Lake of the Clouds. 

The closing of the Mount Crawford 
House and the burning of Tom Craw- 
ford’s tavern, mark the end of the pion- 
eer days in the notch. Since that time 
the history has been one of few events, 
but rather of gradual improvement of 
conditions of travel. The huge hotels 
at Crawfords, Fabyans and Bretton 
Woods have been built to house the 
many hundreds who annually visit the 
mountains. 

The automobile made its first ap- 
pearance in the mountains twenty-five 
years ago and with the opening of the 
Willey Camps the notch became a pop- 
ular resort for the “auto-camper”. In 
1919 Dr. Bemis’ home was opened to 
the public as “Notchland Inn.” 

Mt. Crawford, Mt. Bemis, Sawyer’s 
Rock, Mt. Willey and Mt. Nancy are 
the enduring monuments to the makers 
of the notch history. The story is one 


for which rugged mountains may well 
stand. 
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GALLOWS FOR TAXES 


BY HELEN F. McMILLIN 


Communities with Town Forests are Hanging 


Their Taxes on Trees 





In Orson, ‘Sweden people pay no 
taxes. The town maintains, not only 
excellent schools and libraries, but 
street car service and telephone ser- 
vice; and for these benefits the citizen 
pays nothing at all. 








manner. And the citizen here also 
pays nothing. 

Those aren’t fairy stories. Nor are 
they strange exceptional tales of odd 
villages, unique in their utopian econo- 
mies. They could be matched by a 
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PINES ON THE SHORE OF LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE AT ALTON 


In Forsbach, in the Black Forest re- 
gion of Baden, the town fathers never 
find it necessary to issue municipal 
bonds when new public buildings are to 
be built. Emergency revenue and the 
regular revenue required to run the 
town are both provided in the same 


hundred, by a thousand, other tales 
which any forester who has traveled in 
Germany, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, could tell you. Orson and Fors- 
bach are two only of the many Europ- 
ean towns whose municipal forests have 
been developed by careful planting and 
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cutting during the centuries until they 
now supply enough revenue to free the 
town of taxes. 


Revenue of $5,000,000 


The forest in Orson has yielded over 
$5,000,000 during the past 30 years 
without in any way reducing its pros- 
pective yield for the future. The Fors- 
bach forest supplies work for the 
people of the town as well as paying 
the taxes, and there the place of a 
“sinking fund” for emergency expenses 
is taken by a reserve section of the 
forest from which timber is cut when a 
school house or a town hall or a street 
must be built. At least two thirds of 
Switzerland’s forests are owned by the 
towns and cities; in Germany 20 per 
cent are town owned; in Sweden 4 per 
cent; in France 22 per cent; in Czecho- 
Slovakia 29 per cent; and in Bulgaria 
50 per cent. There are at least 1500 
town and village forests in Germany. 
In France 11,000 of the 35,000 towns 
and communities own woodland to a 
total amount of 5,000,000 acres. If 
they were given to slogans over there 
they might adopt the phrase: “Let the 
trees pay your taxes.” 

It took a great many centuries for 
the idea of town forests to reach this 
side of the Atlantic; it will take some 
few centuries more for our communi- 
ties to reach the point where they can 
lift the tax burden from the shoulders 
of the citizens and hang it on the trees 
in the town woods. But the movement 
is well launched and even those whose 
eyes are upon present benefits instead 
of possible profit to posterity cannot 
afford to be left out. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years some ten or more 
states have passed laws enabling towns 
and cities to purchase or otherwise ac- 
quire and maintain forests. 
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Pennsylvania has been a leader in 
the movement and of the New England 
states Massachusetts has made most 
rapid and energetic progress. The 
Massachusetts Forestry Association 
offers to plant free of charge 5000 trees 
for any town establishing a town forest 
of 100 acres or more and the New Eng- 
land Box Company has duplicated the 
offer to towns in Franklin County. 
Vermont has begun the work with en- 
thusiasm. Only a few weeks ago a 
special communication from the gov- 
ernor of the state to the selectmen of 
Vermont towns urged consideration of 
the town forest at the spring town meet- 
ing. Maine and Connecticut are inter- 
ested also, and in our New Hampshire 
the movement is gathering momentum 
with every month. 


New Hampshire Town Forests 


How many town forests are there in 
New Hampshire? Any figure I could 
set down here would be out of date by 
the time the printer has put the article 
in type. Not less than sixty towns are 
listed in the State Forestry Depart- 
ment’s office and that list is incomplete. 

Some of the forests are very old; 
some are newly acquired and newly 
planted. There is the town forest of 
Newington, which is as old as the town 
itself, established in 1710, and includ- 
ing in its boundaries the library, town 
hall, a school, the church, and the par- 
sonage; and there is the forest at 
Wakefield, established within the last 
year, two thousand trees planted by 
the town on land newly purchased on 
the main highway. There are town 
forests acquired by purchase and by 
tax title and by gift. There are town 
forests established on land already long 
in the possession of the town. There 
are town forests of five or six acres 
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and there are large town forests, like 
that owned by Keene, which com- 
prises more than 1900 acres. And al- 
ready they are proving themselves of 
value to the towns which maintain 
them. 

The State Forestry Department likes 
to point to the town forest at Warner 
as a fine example of a practical town 
forest, well managed, bringing in al- 
ready a good income with promise of 
large increases as the years go by. 
This tract was a gift to the town in 
1919. It is about 800 acres in extent 
and it is very valuable land, worth more 
than $10,000. The town appointed a 
Town Forest Committee and that com- 
mittee has worked in close cooperation 
with the State Forestry Department. 
Some 22,000 trees have been planted. 
On several occasions timber has been 
cut for town needs, for the planking 
of a bridge, for fuel in schools and pub- 
lic buildings. Wood from the lot is 
sold also to a plant near by, which uses 
it in the manufacture of wood alcohol. 
The annual revenue from the tract is 
already about $500. 


Keene Sells Timber 


Warner is by no means the only town 
which finds the forest a source of rev- 
enue. Not long ago Keene, with the 
advice of the Forestry Department, 
cut timber from several hundred acres 
of land owned by the city in Roxbury. 
The timber sold for nearly $15,000, 
but Keene, realizing that the principles 
of conservation demand that value 
taken out of the land should be re- 
placed, used part of the proceeds of 
the sale for the purchase of 75,000 
trees, which were planted under the 
direction of the Forestry Department. 

Newington also has found its wood- 
land a profitable possession. During 





the last fifty years timber to the value 
of $6,000 has been cut on the town lot, 
and the town treasury has been en- 
riched thereby. Back in the days fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the timber on 
twelve two acre lots in Newington was 
sold at auction and the fund thus raised 
was used to pay off the Civil War debt. 

The town forest as a source of rev- 
enue is an important subject. But 
there are other benefits which come 
from town forests which must not be 
overlooked. Not the least of these is 
the value of the town forest as a re- 
creation ground and a park, as a sanc- 
tuary for game and birds. A great 
many of New Hampshire’s town forests 
have been established to meet this need. 
A part of the Cathedral Woods in Con- 
way belongs to the town. 


Sunapee Considering Purchase 


Sunapee has appointed a committee 
to consider the purchase of the Dewey 
Woods, a beautiful tract of old, old 
trees. At Alton, William Charlesworth 
Levy Park, for the purchase of which 
the woman’s club worked very hard, 
stands as a beautiful memorial as well 
as a recreation ground near the shores 
of Lake Winnepesauke. 

Keene owns as part of its town for- 
est the thirteen acres of old growth 
pine and hardwoods on both sides of 
the famous Five Mile Drive. The 
Keene Chamber of Commerce owns 
also in Gilsum one hundred acres bor- 
dering the Dartmouth College Highway 
and containing the famous “Potholes” 
and “Bears Den”. North Sutton owns 
some fine woodland in a beautiful sec- 
tion of the town. The Village Improve- 
ment Society of the town owns also 48 
acres of pine and hemlock forest bor- 
dering Kezar Lake. This tract is 
known as Wadleigh Park. 
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An even more important use for the 
town forest is as a protection of water 
supplies and water sheds. Littleton, 
five or six years ago, was not satisfied 
with its water supply. The Selectmen 
considered the matter and bought a 
tract of some 300 acres of woodland in 
Bethlehem, put in a reservoir, and now 
have not only an exceptionally fine 
water supply but a valuable town for- 
est which protects the health of the 
people by guarding the water sources. 
Hanover and Dartmouth College own 
one of the largest town forest areas in 
the state and here also the forest pro- 
tects the water supply. To establish 
the tract, the town and college bought 
up a number of farms around the res- 
ervoir and planted 30,000 trees. 


University Has Large Tract 


The University of New Hampshire 
has cut approximately half a million 
board feet from its woodlands during 
the past ten years. It owns a tract of 
50 acres of old growth timber near the 
college grounds and in addition 300 
acres of forest in Durham and 200 
acres in Portsmouth and Greenland. 

Manchester insures a pure and ample 
water supply for a growing city, by 
owning eighteen hundred acres on the 
shores of Massebesic Lake. More than 
800,000 trees have been planted by the 
city on this tract. 

Have you a town forest in your 
town? Don’t be too sure about it if 
you think you haven’t. All over the 
state, here and there are towns which 
have tucked away bits of land acquired 
in one way or another and forgotten 
even where they are. The town books 
show the tract carried at a certain 
low valuation, but no one has taken the 
trouble to look it up for many years. 
In some cases, the State Forestry De- 
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partment has found towns which have 
been carrying on their books for more 
than a hundred years land whose val- 
uation is still given as five dollars an 
acre. Land does not lie idle for one 
hundred years. Normally it would 
produce in that time timber to the 
value of considerably more than five 
dollars an acre. In some cases towns 
have upon investigation of such tracts 
found themselves possessors of valu- 
able woodland which they had never 
known they owned. Not always. 
Sometimes a neighboring farmer has 
cut over the land while the town neg- 
lected it. But it is worth looking up 
all the same. 


Method of Procedure 


It is from this angle that the State 
Forestry Department urges towns to 
approach the establishment of town 
forests. First appoint a committee to 
investigate the matter, advises the 
letter sent to boards of selectmen from 
the state department. The first task 
of that committee is to determine what 
lands the town already owns, to dis- 
cover tracts of woodland which have 
been overlooked, and to seek out suit- 
able tracts of town land for planting. 
In some towns—Weare, Franklin, Sul- 
livan, for instance— it has been found 
feasible to use as a town forest land ac- 
quired just after the Civil War for 
poor farms. If the committee finds that 
the town owns no woodland and no 
land which can be planted as a 
town forest, it then becomes necessary 
to hunt up some privately owned pro- 
perty. Sometimes a suggestion to a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, a whisper of “no 
more taxes,” is enough to secure for a 
town a gift of a desirable tract for 
planting. Sometimes it is necessary for 
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the town to purchase the land out- 
right. 

The State Forestry Department ad- 
vises the purchase of a least 100 acres 
as a beginning, but points out that 
such a lot should cost no more than a 
few hundred dollars if it is in a cut over 
condition. A good lot for a town to 
purchase is a lot cut over several years 
ago with slash partly decayed and 
sprout growth not far advanced, part- 
ticularly if the growth included seed- 
ling pines. 

Ready to Help 

The State Forestry Department 
stands ready to help and advise any 
town which establishes a town forest. 
Many towns have already taken advan- 
tage of the help offered. Pittsfield two 
years ago appointed a town forest com- 
mittee and this committee immediately 
consulted with Mr. Foster, the state 
forester. With his advice they selected 
a tract of land, which the owner gen- 
erously gave to the town, and planted 
on the property 3500 trees. Last year 
the town appropriated $500 to increase 
the acreage. The committee found 


forty acres which seemed suitable and 
again the owner showed his public 
spirit by giving the land to the town. 
This year another appropriation has 
been made and the Pittsfield town for- 
est will soon be a valuable piece of 
town property. That is only one ex- 
ample. Many cther instances of the 
cooperation between town forest com- 
mittee and state department of forestry 
might be cited. 

Think it over. Remember the pros- 
perous tax-free villages in Europe. Re- 
member the good beginnings being 
made in the towns of our own state. 
Remember that one enthusiast can 
start things moving. Has your town a 
forest of sturdy trees which may some 
day help carry the tax burden of the 
town? Has your town a fine natural 
park where wild life is conserved and 
where old and young find wholesome 
recreation in beautiful surroundings? 
Has your town protected the water 
sheds upon which depend its water 
supply and the properity of its farms? 
Has your town a town forest? If not 
what are you going to do about it? 
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Sparks from the Press 


Milk prices drop a cent a quart. 
Which will at once suggest to the 
thoughtful what a pity it is there are no 


gasoline-producing cows.—Manchester 
Union, 





‘Why do men acomplish more than 
women in art?” inquires a woman. 
Maybe because male artists paint other 
people’s faces—Keene Sentinel. 





We can’t figure out how Solomon 
married 700 times without an auto. 
—Claremont Eagle. 


The best farm relief right now is 
three good meals a day and a soft bed 
at night—Dover Tribune. 





The old-fashioned woman who used 
to catch her heel in the hem of her 
dress now has a daughter who is apt 
to get her heel caught in the chandelier. 
—Hillsboro Messenger. | 





Many a careful driver has to exercise 
additional care not to run into debt. 
—Foster’s Daily Democrat. 
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W HITE COAL 


AL Summary of the ‘Report of the New Hampshire 


Power Survey Committee 


BY ALBERT S. BAKER 





Aiming to give the people of New 
Hampshire a brief outline of the part 
that power has played and will play in 
state development, with such essential 
facts about the present situation and 
those problems as it has been possible 
to collect, the New 
Hampshire Power 
Survey Committee 
appointed by Ralph 
D. Hetzel, president 
of the University of 
New Hampshire, as 
a part of the move- 
ment to secure 
through voluntary 
efforts a survey of 
the resources of 
New Hampshire, 
made public early 
this month its re- 
port. 

Inasmuch as the 
committee was 
clothed with no offi- 
cial authority and 
their services were 
wholly voluntary, 
the members set forth in their intro- 
duction that they have deemed it in- 
advisable to make any specific recom- 
mendations as to the policy which the 
State government should adopt, but 
they declare that they aimed in the 
report “To lay before the people of the 





EX-GOV. ROBERT P. BASS 


Chairman 





state certain facts in relation to the 
present situation and to point out cer- 
tain definite problems which need im- 
mediate attention.” 

In gathering the information which 
forms the basis for the report, the 
committee had the 
assistance of Mr. 
Charles H. Pierce, 
for a long time dis- 
trict engineer for 
the United States 
Geological Survey, 
and Mr. Truman H. 
Safford, prominent 
engineer. 

The committee 
which made the sur- 
vey included ex- 
Governor Robert P. 
Bass as_ chairman, 
Governor John G. 
Winant, ex-Govern- 
or Rolland H. 
Spaulding, Allen 
Hollis of Concord, 
Public Service Com- 
missioner William 
T. Gunnison of Rochester, William R. 
Brown of Berlin, and former Congress- 
man Raymond B. Stevens of Landaff. 

Because_of absence from the coun- 
try, Mr. Brown and Mr. Stevens were 
unable to read or sign the report. 

In a letter of transmittal to Presi- 
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dent Hetzel, ex-Governor Bass points 
out that since the early settlements up 
through to the present time power has 
contributed an important element to the 
growth of New Hampshire and that 
since the industrial era power has be- 
come a factor essential to her prosperi- 
ty. He calls attention to the fact that 


New Hampshire is far removed from 
supplies of fuel, which makes her prac- 
tically dependent on water power. 
“The recent rapid increases in the cost 
of fuel has intensified this dependence.” 


An Electrical Era. 

“We are today on the threshold of 
an electrical era, which promises far 
reaching changes in the industrial pro- 
cesses, agricultural production, and so- 
cial standards,” Mr. Bass declares. He 
points out that electric energy can be 
used for innumerable purposes to 
which mechanical power has never be- 
fore been applied, and at the same 
time the modern method of transmis- 
sion can make the power available in 
rural districts. 

Pointing out that steam brought 
mighty wealth and at the same time 
concentrated population in industrial 
centers, Mr. Bass’ letter indicates a be- 
lief that the general use of electric 
power should help “to decentralize our 
population and may be the salvation of 
our small towns and small industries.” 
At the same time he warns that these 
benefits will not come easily, nor im- 
mediately, their eventual coming being 
dependent to a considerable degree up- 
on a state policy of competent control 
2nd effective, friendly regulation. 

“The greatest possible development 
of our present water rowers to allow us 
further uneconomic waste of ‘white coal’ 
should be encouraged,’ Mr. Bass says. 

In discussing recent consolidations 
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of local electric companies and water 
power resources by holding companies 
whose control rest outside of New Eng- 
land, Mr. Bass states that this move- 
ment offers opportunity for a rapid de- 
velopment of power generation and a 
wide extension of the distribution of 
power, due to economies which should 
result from those consolidations, from 
modern inventions, and more efficient 
organization. These consolidations, he 
argues, create also new problems of 
control and regulation which must be 
met by the people of the state. 


Consumers Must Be Protected. 


“Any public policy to meet these con- 
ditions,” he says, “should encourage ef- 
ficient development and operation, in- 
sure sound financing and protect both 
investors and consumers from the is- 
suance of securities beyond the existing 
fair value of the properties.” 

The main body of the report includes 
a history of power in New Hampshire 
from the time of the first primitive mill 
down through the various phases of 
brook power and steam to the coming 
of electricity. The history includes a 
brief review of the development of in- 
dustry in New Hampshire, the coming 
of the first cotton mills, the change in 
transportation from the old stage coach 
to the railroad and other developments. 

“The Problem of Superpower’’ is 
discussed in one chapter. The report 
tells of existing conflicts in state laws 
and the movement for a uniform policy 
in all the New England states in their 
attitude toward power development. 
In this connection the report cites cer- 
tain recommendations made to the 
New England Council by President 
Samuel Ferguson of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company. It includes also a 
statement of the essentials of a public 
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power policy to best secure for the in- 
dustries, railroads, farms and homes 
an abundant and cheap supply of elec- 
tric current, as outlined by the Penn- 
sylvania Giant Power Survey, and the 
views of Governor Smith of New York, 
who recently opposed the project of 
leasing two great power sources for 
private development. 

In the same chapter also is reported 
the attitude of the state of Maine in 
forbidding the export of water power. 
The views of various experts in this 
matter, including those of Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, Professor William Z. 
Ripley of Harvard, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and Maurice 
Llewellyn Cooke, director of the Penn- 
sylvania Power Survey, are presented. 


Electricity on the Farm. 


The third chapter, entitled “Can the 
Farmer Have Electricity?” is perhaps 
the most interesting to New Hampshire 
people, for it points out that “Farming 
has been perhaps least affected of all 
industries by electric power. In New 
Hampshire, as over a great part of 
America, the farmer has received little 
benefit from electricity. Only about 
48% of the 108,000 homes in New 
Hampshire had any kind of electric 
service in 1922. Of course, most of 
these without electricity are rural 
homes. And the development of elec- 
trical operations in agriculture has not 
yet seriously started.” 

The report explains that power com- 
panies have naturally developed first 
the thickly settled territory nearest 
their plants, and notes that the cost of 
going into the country is necessarily 
high because the territory served is 
sparsely settled. The report indicates 
that not all who occupy farms can af- 
ford to make the necessary investments 
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to secure electricity. It suggests that 
some farmers woukl use electricity for 
cooking if available at moderate rates, 
particularly in the summer. In the 
winter, however, the kitchen stove, 
burning wood produced on the farm 
without cost except for labor, is needed 
for heating and would make electric 
cooking superfluous. Larger uses for 
power on the farm are for sawing, cut- 
ting ensilage, threshing, in the dairy, 
for grain machines, separators, and for 
refrigerators. 


The report states that “the small vol- 
ume of current and its intermittent use 
militate against the low rates which the 
farmers needs. It has been suggested 
that if rates were reduced to a point 
which would enable farmers to use a 
larger volume of current, the compa- 
nies would derive larger returns than 
result from the higher rates now in 
vogue. The companies hesitate to low- 
er their rates to the point of present 
loss, in view of their doubts as to the 
volume of business. 


Slow Development 


“These,” the report states, “are some 
of the causes of the slow development 
of rural electrification, and an effort is 
being made to find a solution of these 
difficulties through increased use of 
electricity on the farm.” 


Recently the electric companies have 
taken an interest in the rural field and 
have sought to arouse the farmers’ in- 


terest in electric power. The project 
in rural electrification in New Hamp- 
shire, as representing typical rural New 
England conditions, has been developed 
under the direction of Mr. W. T. Ack- 
erman of the University of New Hamp- 
shire Experiment Station. The work 
is financed by the power companies that 
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are members of the New England Sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. 

The object of this effort is to equip 
ten selected farms with electrical equip- 
ment to determine what amount of 
electricity can be economically and ef- 
ficiently used in farm operations; to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of using elec- 
tricity in community enterprises; and 
to make a survey of the present use of 
electricity in the state. In this experi- 
ment equipment installed on the farms 
is being metered in such a way that de- 
tailed records of use for each piece of 
equipment will be secured, showing a 
fluctuation for periods of from a day to 
ayear. The report says that while this 
project is not yet fully under way that 
it appears that the dairy farm holds 
first place in prosperity for electrifica- 
tion, with the poultry farm a close sec- 
ond. The authors hasten to say, how- 
ever, that the general farm has a chance 
to displace both of these, while the 
fruit farms of the state, if operated 
solely as such, appear to have the smal- 
lest possibilities of building up an elec- 
trical load. 


Cooperative Enterprise. 


Summarizing a report of electrifica- 
tion of rural communities abroad that 
are most adequately served by electric 
power, the report says that some form 
of cooperative enterprise seems to have 
been the key. While farm cooperatives 
are still very new in this country, the 
report says that they have recently 
made a healthy growth in New Hamp- 
shire and continues: “There can be 
no doubt that the cooperative move- 
ment is to be a vital factor in the future 
of American life and institutions.” 

The report adds that “whether the 
power problem of the farms is one that 
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the cooperatives can solve is a matter 
that the farmers can well afford to se- 
riously consider.” 

The fourth chapter of the report con- 
siders the cost of steam power and 
points out that the value of water pow- 
er must be expressed in terms of the 
cost of the steam power that it re- 
places. Stating that coal is more than 
half the cost of steam power, the report 
calls attention to the fact that coal has 
doubled in cost in ten years. 

In a chapter devoted to the possibili- 
ties of New Hampshire water powers, 
it is pointed out that electrical trans- 
mission has increased the possibilities 
of water power by giving to it flexibili- 
ty. “Electric transmission can apply 
water power wherever there is a mar- 
ket for it,” the report points out. Re- 
ferring to the fact that water is still, as 
it always has been, the chief source of 
power in New Hampshire the report 
says that New Hampshire has an in- 
stalled water wheel capacity of 284,- 
574 horse power. Half of this is avail- 
able all the year round, while if all the 
economically possible water power stor- 
age were developed much of this half 
time water power could be made year 
round power. 

Discussing improvements in water 
wheels and electrical power transmis- 
sion, the report brings out some of the 
advantages gained by the Amoskeag re- 
development at Manchester, and the re- 
development by the Salmon Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Storage Reservoir. 

The closing chapter of the report 
deals with water storage, pointing out 
that energy can be stored in the coal 
pile or in the storage reservoir. 

“The coal pile was more popular 
when coal was $4.00 a ton, than it is 
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now that coal is nearly double that 
price. Only half the 284,000 horse 
power now furnished by the streams of 
the state is full time power. It has to 
be supplemented by steam power, that 
is coal power.” — 

The report emphasizes that by utili- 
zation of economically possible storage 
in the state much of this part time 
power could be put to work all the 
year. The discussion of this problem 
is supplemented by the presentation of 
tables showing developed storage in 
New Hampshire with the names of the 
various reservoirs, their drainage area, 
the draft in feet, and the storage capa- 
city. Space is also devoted to interest- 
ing developments of the method of op- 
erating storage recently put into opera- 
tion on Merrymeeting River; to un- 
developed storage; to the cost storage; 


to the return from and the efficiency of 
storage. 

Attention is also given to the Squam 
Lake project where 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of storage is already developed 
and the Bennington storage on the Con- 
toocook River. The conclusion of the 
report is the presentation of the water 
storage bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of 1923 by ex-Governor Bass 
which passed the House, only to meet 
defeat in the Senate. 

This report brings together for the 
first time in summary, information 
gathered by previous surveys and ob- 
tained from published material gathered 
from various sources and it is so pre- 
sented as to avoid technicalities and too 
great length. Its object is to present 
something for the general information 
of the interested citizen. 





RECOMPENSE 


BY ANNA NELSON REED 


There is a sweetness out of sorrow born, 
A crown by happy mortals never worn, 

A mountain peak, ’gainst which the waves of pain 
Have dashed in effort to engulf, in vain. 


And I have felt that sweetness in my heart, 
And know the comfort that it doth impart, 

That crown hath left its trace upon my brow, 
’Tis thorny, yet with joy it doth endow. 


I may not yet that mountain height attain, 

I still am struggling ‘neath those waves of pain, 
But Oh, I see it shine against the sky 

And pray to reach it some day .... even I! 
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their native state. 
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This article on Mary Mills Patrick is one of a series of brief biographies 
of New Hampshire men and women who have made marked successes outside 





MARY MILLS PATRICK 
The Story of a Woman of. °Uzszon 


By HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN 





Mary Mills Patrick is one who has 
had a share, definite, progressive and 
constructive, in the world’s work. She 
has fulfilled a great mission in a far-off 
part of the world, and by the generous 
giving of herself to the needs of human- 
ity has reflected honor upon her native 
town and state. 


Miss Patrick was born in Canter- 
bury, New Hampshire, March 10, 1850, 
the daughter of John and Harriet 
(White) Patrick, both from old New 
England families with strong religious 
and pioneer tendencies. When very 
young Miss Patrick moved with her 
parents to the Middle West, where she 
received her early education, graduat- 
ing from Lyons College with the degree 
of A. M. and studying at the University 
of Iowa. Later, she studied at the 
European Universities of Heidelberg, 
Zurich, Leipzig and Berlin. From the 
University of Berne, Switzerland, she 
obtained the degree of Ph. D., the hon- 
orary degree of L. L. D. was received 
from Smith college in 1914, and Litt. D. 
from Columbia University in 1922. 


She was a member of Psychological 
and Philosophical Congresses in various 
parts of Europe; that of Munich in 
1896, Paris in 1900, and of the Philoso- 


phical Congress in Bologna, Italy, in 
1911, where she was distinguished as 
being the only woman who presented 
a paper. Her knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the ancient Greeks, their his- 
tory, art, literature and notable charac- 
ters are shown through her writings 
upon these subjects. She is the author 
of “Sextus Empiricus and Greek Skept- 
icism,” “Sappho and the Island of Les- 
bos”, and the article on “Anaxagoras” 
in James Hasting’s Dictionary of Re- 
ligion. 

But literary accomplishments and 
trained mental faculties were to Miss 
Patrick only powers to be used for 
the uplifting of humanity, and the work 
to which she applied her best energies 
was the building up of the American 
College for Girls at Constantinople, of 
which she became president in 1890. 


The steps leading from the Iowa 
farm to the oriental college are inter- 
esting and fascinating though marked 
by difficulty and tragedy. In 1870 
Miss Patrick was sent as missionary 
by the American Missionary Board. 
This was a heroic undertaking for a 
girl of twenty in that time of uncertain 
and difficult travel, but her courage and 
enthusiasm never failed. Her first 
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work was at Erzeroum, a small Armer- 
ian town, where for four years she 
taught in a girl’s school; then she was 
transferred to Constantinople to teach 
in the American High School, which 
developed into the present Constantin- 
ople Woman’s College. 


Many were the obstacles which pre- 
sented themselves to the devoted teach- 
ers of this school. There was a very 
complex international situation, and a 
popular prejudice that all European 
schools were centres of political intrigue 
and propaganda. During the suspi- 
cious rule of Abdul Hamed II the 
school struggled under unnecessary 
restrictions. Text-books were censored 
and often confiscated; histories which 
mentioned the Ottoman Empire or the 
Mohammedan religion werc exluded; 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was not permit- 
ted because of slighting reference to 
the Turk, and Julius Caesar because of 
the account of the assination of a ruler; 
the physics department was refused 
dynamos because of fancied connection 
with dynamite. 

Telephones were not allowed in the 
city of Abdul Hamed, and typewriters 
were looked upon with suspicion; spies 
were everywhere, even among the fam- 
ilies of the students. During the his- 
tory of the institution it encountered 
wars, massacres, a revolution and a 
counter revolution. Within the college 
there was the problem of keeping har- 
mony between young women of eight- 
een different nationalities, of three great 
religions and of all classes, but this 
was accomplished through the wisdom 
and diplomacy of Miss Patrick and the 
continual and unfailing friendliness 
shown by the teachers of the school. 


After the revolution of 1908 when 
the young Turks came into rule, the old 


restrictions were removed; supplies 
were allowed to pass easily through 
the customs and many privileges were 
granted by the rew government. 
Greater liberty was given to women, 
and Turkish students eager for an edu- 
cation came in great numbers to the 
college, but unhappily the accommoda- 
tions, already crowded to the limit, 
would not permit an increase in num- 
bers and many were turned away dis- 
appointed. 

The great need of the college at this 
time was for more room and better 
equipment, and through the generosity 
of friends in America who answered the 
appeal of Dr. Patrick, there were suffi- 
cient funds to make possible new build- 
ings on a new site. This marked a new 
era in the life of the college and in 
November, 1911, the corner-stone of 
the main building was laid. This was 
Gould Hall, one of a group, the gift 
of Helen Miller Gould. 


On this occasion Halil Bey expressed 
the friendly feeling of the new Turkish 
government toward the school. He 
said:— “The American College for 
Girls has been one of the greatest cen- 
tres of education and light for women 
in this land. It owes its wonderful © 
progress and high standard to the great 
courage and ability of its president, Dr. 
Patrick. With pride I have watched 
this institution rise from year to year 
and I think it my duty to express the 
thanks of the minister of public instruc- 
tion to the college and its faculty for 
their great and enlightened efforts.” 


In 1914 the new buildings were com- 
plete and the ideal of Mary Mills Pat- 
rick had become an objective reality. 
On June 3, the dedication exercises 
took place, presided over by the Amer- 
ican ambassador, who made a speech 
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of welcome, and several persons of note 
were present and made addresses. 
Among these were President Gates of 
Robert College, the Bulgaraian minis- 
ter, the grand rabbi, the American con- 
sul-general, a representative of the 
Greek legation and the president of 
the Armenian National Council; but in 
the midst of this distinguished company 
Dr. Patrick received with quiet dignity 
the honors which were showered upon 
her. Ambassador Morganthau pre- 
sented her with the American flag in 
jewels; Smith College sent her the hon- 
orary degree of L. L. D.; the British 
and American colony in Constantinople 
gave her an address of appreciation on 
a silver salver and Sultan Mehmet sent 
her the. order of the Shefaket. Tele- 
grams and congratulations came from 
all directions far and near. 


The dominant note of this memor- 
able day was that of enthusiasm, hope 
and bright prospects for a brilliant fu- 
ture; but ere the summer vacation was 
over, the clouds of the world war had 
gathered; and by September strained 
and abnormal conditions prevailed. 
Through the influence of the American 
ambassador the Turkish minister of 
war promised his protection of the col- 
lege, yet there was constant anxiety. 


The situation became alarming, 
when, on April 4, 1917, it was declar- 
ed that a state of war existed between 
the United States and Germany. Tur- 
key, being an ally of Germany was in- 
volved, and many institutions were 
closed and teachers deported. The 
American College for Girls was ordered 
closed and its out buildings requisi- 
tioned for the use of the soldiery, but 
the loyal faculty stood by, and by an 
“inexplicable oriental change” the 
order was never enforced. 
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During the war and after, the college 
bravely carried on, though with de- 
pleted numbers, privations of food and 
water, illness from epidemics and ham- 
pered by insufficient funds. In 1922 
it was decided to conduct a drive for 
money in the United States and in 
this Dr. Patrick was instruméntal in 
raising large sums. 


In 1924 Mary Mills Patrick closed 
her work as president of the Constan- 
tinople College for Women after giv- 
ing over fifty years of devoted service. 
A few extracts from her farewell ad- 
dress show the breadth and fineness of 
her advanced thought and give the key 
to her inspiring and dynamic influence. 

“The power of creative thought gives 
us the ideals which uplift nations, pro- 
motes individual well-being and the 
evolution of the higher type of human- 
ity.” 

“The realization that life is spirit 
brings us into harmony with existence, 
and confers freedom of soul, and points 
out the pathway to reality.” 

“How can we glorify the struggle of 
life and make it a thing of constant 
joy? If you can remember that the 
highest laws of spirit are goodness, love 
and truth, you can make of your life 
what you will.” 


Age and retirement from a life-work 
do not associate themselves in Dr. Pat- 
rick with ceasing to live in the fullest 
sense. Her own words declare the 
truth which her life exemplifies: — 

aa -Yet the path is upward, and 
to continue the ascent you need to look 
where the light of eternity shines, to 
the life that never ends. There can be 


no coming to the end of the things that 
we love and care for, for there will al- 
ways be a new beginning in the life 
of the spirit.” 
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POLITICS IN THE STATE 


New Hampshire Senatorial Candidates Answer Questions 
of Senate Investigating Committee 





Interest in New Hampshire politics 
was considerably intensified during the 
latter part of June and the first of this 
month when United States Senator 
James A. Reed, chairman of the Senate 
Primary Investigation committee, ad- 
dressed questionnaires regarding camp- 
wign expenses to Senator George H. 
Moses and ex-Governor Robert P. Bass, 
contenders for the Republican Senator- 
ial nomination in the coming primaries. 

In his answer Mr. Bass announced 
that he had directed his finance com- 
mittee to report fully and freely all ex- 
penditures made in his behalf to date. 
On the day the committee’s answer 
was mailed to Senator Reed and given 
to the press New Hampshire news- 
papers announced that Senator Moses 
had asked his committee to send Sena- 
tor Reed a transcript of its books. 

The report of Senator Moses’ com- 
mittee was made public just as the 
Granite Monthly went to press. It 
showed expenditures of $1,456.61, the 
largest item being one of $831.61 for 
printing. The committee announced 
receipts totaling $6800.00. The contri- 
butors to the campaign fund included: 
John G. Shedd, Chicago, $500.; George 
M. Reynolds, Chicago, $250.00; B. A. 
Eckhardt, Chicago, $250.00; George A. 
Carpenter, Wolfeboro, $100.00; George 
M. Kimball, Concord, $50.00; Ralph 
B. Strassburger, New York, $2500; C. 
H. Schell, Cincinnati, $200.00; Irving 
N. Laughlin Pittsburg, $1000; Philip 


Deronde, New York, $500.00; True S. 
Hill; Point Independence, $100.00; F. 
E. Kaley, New York, $250.00; B. W. 
Couch, Concord, $100.00; F. J. Wil- 
liams, Concord, $100.00. 


Mr. Bass’ committee made public the 
following letter to Senator Reed: 


June 30, 1926. 
Hon. James A. Reed, 


United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Senate Investigation Committee. 
Dear Sir: 


Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass, who 
will be a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for the United States Senatorship 
at the primaries to be held in New Hamp- 
shire on September 7, 1926, has asked the 
undersigned, his Financial Committee, to 
fully and freely submit to you the expendi- 
tures and contributions which to date have 
been made in behalf of his candidacy. Mr. 
Bass sympathizes with the work which you 
are undertaking and like the other candi- 
dates being personally unable to give you 
accurate and detailed information of his 
campaign committee has asked us to co- 
operate by voluntarily and definitely sub- 
mitting complete accounts. 

Mr. Bass on December 7, 1925 publicly 
stated that he would become a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator. He has not yet filed his 
formal declaration of candidacy, nor can 
he do so under our law until on or after 
July 9th. His expenditures as a formal 
candidate will be those made after that 
date. Up to the present time since his in- 
formal announcement on December 7, 1925, 
Mr. Bass’ committee has actually expended 
in his behalf the sum of $4,777.98. We 
have also paid the United States Govern- 
ment $2,059.20 for stamped envelopes which 
doubtless will sometime be used. The ex- 
penditures up to the present time have been 
confined strictly to the following purposes: 
postage, telephone, printing, salaries, trav- 
eling expenses, stenographic expenses, and 
incidentals. 

All the expenditures have been lawful 
and have been necessary and legitimate to 
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inform the voters of this state through the 
mails and personal canvass of the issues in- 
volved in the campaign. All payments 
have been made by check. All payments 
are supported by proper vouchers. All 
moneys handled are strictly accounted for. 


We have prepared and authorized the is- 
suance of seven pieces of literature in an 
effort to place our candidate’s public rec- 
ord and his views on current issues before 
the people. This has been absolutely ne- 
cessary because of the difficulty in this state 
of getting our candidate’s record and posi- 
tion in the news columns of the newspa- 
pers. This is not a new problem here. 
Two years ago the present governor of New 
Hampshire was forced to pay advertising 
rates to get his announcement of his candi- 
dacy into our one daily paper of state-wide 
circulation. Later he paid the same news- 
paper to print the names of his state com- 
mittee. 

Recently in this campaign about a dozen 
New Hampshire citizens, mostly of consid- 
erable prominence, including the President 
of the State Senate and the Republican 
floor leader of the House, issued a statement 
publicly announcing their support of Mr. 
Bass. Most of the papers in this state re- 
fused to print the statement in any form, 
while at least two newspapers instead of 
printing the endorsement, which was short 
and concise, gave a lengthy and somewhat 
perverted interpretation of the same. 

On the other hand Mr. Bass’ opponent 
gets very general, frequent and free news 
column support in this state. If paid for 
per inch we feel that it would represent a 
financial value many times as great as will 
be spent by Mr. Bass and his committee in 
the entire campaign. To meet this situa- 
tion it is necessary to print and distribute 
by mail literature and pamphlets containing 
our side of the issue. Postage costs us 
money. Mr. Bass’ opponent has enjoyed 
the privilege during his term in office of 
having circulated his views and speeches on 
many public questions under the senatorial 
franking privilege. We propose to keep ex- 
penditures to a rockbottom minimum. We 
do not intend that a strangled press or the 
influence created by federal patronage shall 
prevent our candidate from honestly and 
forcefully presenting his side of the case to 
the people of New Hampshire. The extent 
to which we patronize the mails and other 
legitimate channels to lay our appeal be- 
fore the public will depend to a considerabie 
extent on the fairness and sportsmanlike 
manner in which adherents of our opponent 
conduct this fight. 

Mr. Bass has instructed us to make all 
contributions and disbursements public, 
both before the primaries and after. This 
we shall do. In fact it was our candidate, 


Mr. Bass, who set the shining example in 
this state of paving the way for the law 
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which now requires publicity of campaign 
expenditures by himself voluntarily pub- 
lishing his expenditures in his successful 
fight for the governorship of this state 
sometime before the law required publicity 
of expenses. 

The total contributions made to date in 
this campaign have been $7,000. 

The names of persons who are now em- 
ployed by Mr. Bass’ committee in connec- 
tion with his campaign including steno- 
graphic assistance are as follows: Albert 
S. Baker, Robert P. Booth, Herbert N. Saw- 
yer (part time), Maude B. Sanborn, Lucile 
Marshall, Wilhelmena Wheeler, Fred B. 
Norris (only temporarily employed, com- 
pletes work this week). 

The salaries paid to each of the persons 
thus employed are as follows: Albert S. 
Baker $177.76 per month, Robert P. Booth 
$200. per month, Herbert N. Sawyer $150. 
per month, Maude B. Sanborn $200. per 
month, Lucile Marshall $30. per week, Wil- 
helmina Wheeler $21. per week, Fred B. 
Norris (paid nothing to date). Others 
have done temporary work for the commit- 
tee, this work is finished and remuneration 
of said persons in any way whatsoever con- 
nected with the campaign is included in the 
above total of expenditures. 

On the question of expenses of employees 
we pay actual travelling expenses only 
when the employees are away from home or 
away from headquarters. 

We feel that this statement, together 
with that of Mr. Bass already filed gives 
you complete, accurate and true details. 
We will gladly furnish any further in- 
formation now or in the future that you 
may desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH W. DAVIS 
(Signed) RALPH E. PARMENTER 
H. STYLES BRIDGES 

The questions asked by Senator 
Reed and the answers made by the 
candidates were as follows: 


Question One. 


“What is the total amount of money which 
you or any member of your family, or any 
other person acting in your interest, have 
thus far expended in connection with your 
campaign for the Senate?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 
“I have personally expended no mon- 
ey in connection with my campaign 
except such as is involved by postage 
upon correspondence going out from 
my offices here and for travelling ex- 
penses, as I have from time to time 
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journeyed from Washington to New 
Hampshire. No member of my family 
or any other person acting in my inter- 
ests have expended any money in con- 
nection with campaign for renomination 
except such expenditures as have been 
made by my campaign committee.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 

“T have thus far personally expended 
$72 for travelling expenses for myself 
and chauffeur, in my campaign. As far 
as I know no other member of my fam- 
ily or other person, except my cam- 
paign committee, has made any expen- 
ditures for my campaign. My cam- 
paign committee will report to you at 
once all contributions and expenses in 
my campaign.” 

Question Two. 


“What contributions of money have been 
made to you, or other persons, or to any 
committee or organization for the purpose 
of advancing your campaign?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 
“No contributions have been made 
to me personally for the purpose of my 
campaign, nor have any contributions 
been made to any other. person or to 
any committee or to any organization 
for the purpose of advancing my inter- 
ests except such contributions as have 
been made to my campaign committee.” 
Mr. Bass’ Answer 
“No contributions of money for my 
campaign have been made to me per- 
sonally. All contributions have been 
made to my campaign committee.” 
Question Three. 


“What are the names of the persons who 
are employed by you or others in any ca- 
pacity in connection with said campaign?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 
“No persons are employed by me or 
by others in connection with my cam- 
paign so far as I know. My committee 
may have some employees.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 


“T have employed no agents or work- 
ers for my campaign. My campaign 
committee who engaged and paid all 
persons employed in my campaign, will 
report to you the names of all people 
so employed.” 

Question Four. 


“What is the salary or other remunera- 
tion paid to each of the persons thus em- 
ployed; and what arrangements exist with 
them, if any, in connection with their ex- 
pense account?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 


“In view of the answer which I have 
made to (3), naturally I cannot tell 
what salary or other remuneration is 
paid to any person thus employed; and 
I am also ignorant of any arrangement 
with reference to their expense ac- 
count.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 


“T have not paid the salaries or ex- 
penses of any persons employed in my 
campaign. They are employed and 
paid by my committee, who will re- 
port to you in regard to the salaries and 
expenses of persons so employed.” 


Question Five. 


“What instructions have been given them 
in connection with their employment?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 


“T have given no instructions to any- 
one in connection with employment in 
my campaign.” 

Mr. Bass’ Answer 


“T have given no particular instruc- 
tions to campaign workers other than 
to state the issues, discuss the records 
of the candidates, and ascertain the 
views of the voters. 


Question Six. 


“What literature have you issued, in what 
form, and under whose name was it dis- 
tributed? Send to me sample copies of all 
the literature which you have caused to be 
distributed.” 
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Mr. Moses’ Answer 


“The only literature which has been 
issued in my behalf consists of one 
pamphlet, copy of which I am sending 
herewith. This pamphlet was paid for 
and distributed at the expense of my 
campaign committee, as will be seen 
from the pamphlet itself.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 


“We have prepared seven pieces of 
literature, copies of which are enclosed. 
They include the announcement of my 
candidacy, a personal account of my- 
self, one dealing with my official record 
and another with that of my opponent, 
one discussing agricultural issues, and 
one a reprint from a news article. The 
last contained a joint statement of 13 
prominent New Hampshire men and 
women, which the press would not pub- 
lish, together with the records of the 
candidates and numerous personal en- 
dorsements. This last piece has not 
been distributed generally.” 

Question Seven. 


“If you have a campaign committee will 
you be good enough to give me the names 
and postoffice addresses of its officers; and 
will you please tell me whether any of its 
members are paid for their services?” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 

“The chairman of my campaign 
committee is Hon. J. Duncan Upham 
of Claremont, N. H.; its treasurer is 
Harry L. Alexander of Concord, N. H.; 
and its secretary for the time being is 
Louis E. Shipman of Plainfleld. No 
officer or member of my committee is 
paid for services. The treasurer of the 
committee will doubtless be glad to give 
you a complete transcript of the com- 
mittee’s receipts and expenses.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 
“T have a campaign finance commit- 
tee, of which Ralph W. Davis, address 
H. Styles 


Manchester, is chairman. 
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Bridges is treasurer, address Concord. 
The third member is Ralph E. Parmen- 
ter of Pembroke. Mr. Bridges has 
been in my employ in a businesss capa- 
city for three years. In addition to his 
regular work he is assisting me in this 
campaign. No other member of this 
ccmmittee is paid. The rest of our or- 
ganization is not yet completed. I will 
advise you of other committees, if any, 
if you so desire.” 
Question Eight. 


“Ts your campaign be’ng aided by any 
organization in or out of your state, or 
through any business concern with which 
you or any of your family are connected? 
if so, please give me the names of the or- 
ganization or concerns, and please tell me 
the extent and character of the assistance 
which they are rendering.” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 
“My campaign is aided by no organ- 
ization in or out of New Hampshire, 
ner is it aided by any business concern 
with which I or any of my family is 
connected.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 
“My campaign is, as far as I know, 
not being aided by any organization in 
or out of my state. It is not assisted by 
any business organization with which 
I or my family are connected or by any 
other business organization.” 


Question Nine. 


“Is your candidacy conducted, as was the 
case in Pennsylvania, in connection with 
any other candidacy or ‘ticket’ or ‘slate’? 
If so, please give me full information re- 
garding the matter, and tell me what, if 
any, contributions or expenditures have 
been made in behalf of the ‘Ticket’ or 
‘Slate’.” 

Mr. Moses’ Answer 


“My campaign is conducted in con- 
nection with no other candidacy or 
‘ticket’ or ‘slate’.” 

Mr. Bass’ Answer 

“My campaign is not being conduct- 
ed with any other candidacy, slate or 
ticket.” 
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Question Ten. 


“Will you be good enough to send me a 
copy of the laws of your state which apply 
to the nomination and election of United 
States senators? This same letter has been 
addressed to your opponent.” 


Mr. Moses’ Answer 
“I am sending you with this copy of 
the law of New Hampshire, which 
apply to the nomination and election 
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of United States Senators.” 


“Sincerely yours, 
(signed) “GEORGE H .MOSES.” 


Mr. Bass’ Answer 
“T enclose a copy of the laws of New 
Hampshire which apply to nomination 
and election of United States Senators. 
“Yours truly, 
(signed) “ROBERT P. BASS.” 





THE ELEVENTH SESSION 
Courses for Everybody Are Offered by the ‘Northern 
New England School of Religious Education 





The eleventh annual session of the 
New England School of Religious Edu- 
cation wil be held at the University of 
New Hampshire in Durham August 9- 
16. Churches in both cities and towns 
are finding this school an ideal place 
for training their workers at a min- 
imum cost and a large enrollment is 
anticipated. 

There are courses for everybody in- 
terested in religious education. The 
list of subjects includes six in Bible, 
two in Biblical history, nine in church 
school methods and administration, 
three in missionary education, three in 
psychology and two in music. 

Other courses available to students 
are: story-telling, week day religious 
education, daily vacation Bible school, 
church history, teaching religion, drama 
and pagaeantry, recreational leadership, 
religious training in the home, worship 
in the church school, supervision and 
training of teachers, making the rural 
church a community center, and the 
week day program of the city church. 

There will be a conference for young- 
er girls, an older girls’ round table, 


and a boys’ campfire. The preparatory 
course for the younger teen-age, 
launched for the first time last year, 
proved to be so successful it will be 
continued this year. 

The day begins with Devotions at 
8. A. M. followed by classes until 12:15 
with a recess period of twenty minutes 
in mid-forenoon for rest and relaxation. 
The afternoon is divided between rest 
and study periods and recreation. The 
latter plays an important part in the 
week’s program. It is carefully plan- 
ned beforehand, so that the various 
games and contests may be reproduced 
by the students in their home churches. 
The recreation is in charge of Rev. 
Arthur H. Gilmore of St. Paul, Minn., 
assisted by Miss Ruth E. Dunham of 
Dorchester. In the early evening a 
vesper service is held followed by 
classes and the evening closes with a 
get-to-gether and demonstration hour 
when some of the attractions will be: 
a reception to faculty and students by 
the alumni, organ recitals, pageants, 
religious education moving pictures, 
class songs and stunts. 
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ANTIQUES GALORE 


BY ELIZABETH CARFRAE 


Peterborough’s Town House Has “Been 


Transformed Into a Museum 





The Loan Exhibition and Sale of 
American Antiques being held in the 
Town House of Peterborough during 
July in aid of the Peterborough Hospi- 
tal is the source of considerable inter- 
est not only in Peterborough and its 
immediate sur- 


Peterborough Hospital on such a finan- 
cial basis that neither outgoing ex- 
penses nor incoming deterioration bills 
can worry the trustees responsible for 
their settlement that the Loan Exhibi- 
tion and Sale of American Antiques 
owes its inception. 





roundings but 
throughout the 
greater part of 
New Hampshire. 
The  Peterbor- 
ough Hospital does 
not limit its min- 
istrations to the 
citizens of Peter- 
borough, but 
draws its grateful 
patients from all 
over the state of 
New Hampshire; 
and it is impossi- 
ble to be a patient 


By the time this 
article appears in 
print the poster 
advertising the ex- 
hibition will be a 
familiar sight 
throughout New 
Hampshire. Not 
only will the ex- 
hibits be limited 
to New Hamp- 
shire treasures but 
even the poster 
drawing attention 
to them is the re- 
sult of local talent, 











within its cheery 
walls without real- 
izing the boon 
such a hospital is 
to the sick and suffering to whom it 
ministers. 

Hospitals, like private homes and 
automobiles, have an uncomfortable 
habit of producing deterioration bills 
from time to time and it is with the idea 
of providing a fund which, for at all 
events some time to come, will place the 


PRIZE-WINNING POSTER 


Drawn by Miss Anita des Jardins, a 
Marlborough High School Senior. 


being the work of 
Miss Anita des 
Jardins, a senior 
of the Marlbor- 
ough High School, submitted in re- 
sponse to the exhibition committee’s 
contest for the best design suitable for 
use as a poster and window card. 
Furniture, glass, china, brass, rugs, 
textiles, prints, old family portraits, all 
will find their way to the Town House 
to swell the collection to be housed 
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within its walls during this month. 
Many of the pieces will leave their 
homes for the first time, lent by their 
owners only because, by so doing, they 
will be benefitting a cause that needs 
every ounce of available support. Such 
pieces have pedigrees and _ histories 
that place them entirely beyond the 
limit of price. 

Roughly speaking, all that was best 
and finest in American cabinet-making 
had its inception during the period cov- 
ered by the years 1640 to 1800, when 
cabinet-makers, finding it impossible to 
obtain enough work in any one city on 
which to make a livelihood, travelled 
from town to town selling a table here 
and a chair there whenever and where- 
ever they were fortunate enough to 
discover a customer with sufficient spare 
cash to pay for anything more elabor- 
ate than bare necessities. 


But if they could not make a living 
in any one city they could, and did, 
make an impression throughout the 
country over which they travelled with 
their wares. Men and boys who crowd- 
ed round, during the long winter even- 
ings, to watch the rough tools of the 
day so deftly wielded by the clever 
fingers of the stranger, learnt to experi- 
ment with their own tentative hands at 
the metamorphosis of chunks of wood 
and made the exquisite articles which 
we, today, value so highly. 


The result of the long evenings’ 
watching and learning at the hands of 
these itinerant cabinet-makers showed 
itself in the ensuing years when the 
pioneers of furniture-making were re- 
placed by their own pupils, such fa- 
mous men as Goddard, designer of 
block front pieces; William Savery of 
Philadelphia, creator of the finest 
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American pieces, especially highboys 
and lowboys, and Duncan Phyfe whose 
lyre base and brass ball and claw fin- 
ish mark some of the collectors’ most 
treasured pieces. 


Specimens of the work of all these 
latter, notably a Goddard secretary, a 
lowboy of Savery manufacture and a 
table designed under the expert hands 
of Duncan Phyfe, alongside priceless 
bits of rare Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite will be on display at the 
exhibition. 


Apart from the furniture there will 
be displayed some treasured samples of 
old china, amongst them Lowestoft, 
blue and feather ware copper and pink 
lustre all having their place and it is 
hoped that the display of glass will also 
include one of the finest collection of 
glass bottles at present existing in this 
country. 


An exhibit of special interest will be 
that of the hook rugs, reminders of the 
manner in which New England women 
of last century spent their winter even- 
ings. Every scrap of rag was dyed by 
their own hands with the onion-skin 
dyes they themselves had made during 
the bright summer days, wonderful ex- 
amples of patience and perseverance. 


Most of the pieces enumerated above 
have been loaned by their owners for 
exhibition purposes only. But there 
are, in addition to the pieces on exhibi- 
tion, many articles of more than usual 
value which are for sale at prices within 
the scope of any collector’s purse and it 
is hoped that lovers of the antique will 
not fail to take advantage of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity and so benefit 
not only themselves but also a cause 
which must lie very close to the heart 
of every New Hampshire citizen. 
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ONWARD TO HEALTH 


An Account of the Progress of the Medical 
Profession in New Hampshire 
BY DR. BENJAMIN W. BAKER 





Our sires from the British Isles did 
not come to New Hampshire alone, 
they brought with them their women 
and children who helped preserve their 
ideals of morality and justice, personal 
liberty and the home, until these ideals 
have spread across the continent. With 
the early colonists came also physicians 
who as preceptors transmitted their 
knowledge to succeeding generations, 
and when, one and one-half centuries 
ago, the people of New Hampshire 
stood on the threshold of self-govern- 
ment the physicians played an impor- 
tant part. 

Foremost in the public affairs of 
their day were Matthew Thornton and 
Josiah Bartlett. Matthew ‘Thornton 
practiced medicine at Londonderry 
and Exeter, was surgeon with Pepper- 
ell at the seige of Louisburg, President 
of New Hampshire in 1775, delegate 
to the Continental Congress in 1776; 
member of both branches of our State 


Legislature, and Justice of our Supreme 
Court. 


Josiah Bartlett practiced medicine 
at Kingston, N. H. He served our 
state as Colonel of Militia, Chief Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court, member of 
the Continental Congress from 1775 to 
1778, and as our first Governor. 


When Thomas Jefferson wrote: our 
immortal Declaration of Independence, 
it was signed by two physicians from 


New Hampshire—Matthew Thornton 
and Josiah Bartlett. While these men 
upheld the honor of their state and 
country, they did not forget their 
chosen profession. With eighteen as- 
sociates Josiah Bartlett organized one 
of the oldest medical associations in 
the United States—the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, which was chart- 
ered in 1791. Of those present at the 
first meeting of this Society were Dr. 
Joshua Brackett, Army surgeon and 
Judge of the Maritime Court of the 
Colony; Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Adjutant General, 
member of the Committee of Safety, 
member of the Continental Congress, 
member of the State Legislature and 
Speaker of the House in 1793; Dr. 
William Parker, Jr., Army surgeon, 
Justice of the Peace and Register of 
Rockingham County Court; and Dr. 
Isaac Thom, who was surgeon for 
Stark’s regiment at Bunker Hill. 


The people of our State have ever 
been willing to recognize ability regard- 
less of occupation or profession, so 
after Dr. David Morrill of Goffstown 
had served as Representative nine 
years, had been Speaker of the House, 
President of the Senate, and United 
States Senator for six years, he was 
made Governor in 1824. 


Of the many able men produced by 
the settlers of Londonderrry should be 
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mentioned Dr. Noah Martin, who after 
a long Legislative service was elected 
Governor in 1852. 

In our national capitol stands the 
Gallinger Hospital, fittingly named for 
Dr. Jacob Gallinger, our physician- 
senator, who was so beloved by the 
people of the District of Columbia that 
they affectionately called him “the 
mayor of Washington.” 


DR. GRENVILLE P. CONN 


For many years secretary of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society 


While some members of the medical 
profession have been called to serve in 
a legislative capacity on account of re- 
cognized ability, others have sought 
appointment for the sole purpose of 
creating desirable laws. To this latter 
class belonged Dr. Josiah Eastman 
through whose persistency an act pro- 
viding for public libraries was passed 
in 1848; and Dr, Ezra Mitchell of Lan- 
caster, Civil War Veteran, who cared 
nothing for politics, but was willing to 
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give anything that the death rate from 
tuberculosis in New Hampshire might 
be lowered. He succeeded in being 
elected to Legislature, and for years 
fought against the great White Plague, 
which at that time was the cause of 
one death out of every ten. Today 


the Sanatorium at Glencliff, for which 
he labored, is a testimonial that Dr. 
Mitchell’s efforts were not in vain, and 


DR. D. E. SULLIVAN 
Concord Physician who is the present sec- 
retary of the state medical society 


that the dread disease is being suc- 
cessfully combatted. 

In medicine and surgery there is 
but one accomplishment more gratify- 
ing than effecting a cure, and that is 
the prevention of disease. To Drs. 
Granville P. Conn and Irving Watson, 
our State is indebted for much in the 
field or preventive medicine. Together 
they gave New Hampshire a Board of 
Health of splendid accomplishment. 
For thirty years Dr. Conn acted as its 
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President, and Dr. Watson filled the 
more important position of Secretary 
for an even longer period. 


Two other physicians who share to- 
gether in the honor of a great public 
work are Drs. Jesse and Charles P. 
Bancroft, father and son, under whose 
supervision during a period of sixty 
years, New Hampshire built up a State 
Hospital for the mentally sick which 
compares favorably with any in our 
country. 


During the last seventy-five years 
much has been learned in medicine 
and more in surgery. Of what other 
major profession can it be said that for 
this period any textbook five years old 
has been considered obsolete. The 
pioneer surgeons of New Hampshire 
had a full share in these advances. Dr. 
Amos Twitchell was the first man to 
successfully tie the carotid artery. Dr. 
Dixi Crosby—the first to remove the 
arm and scapula for osteosarcoma. Dr. 
Gilman Kimball—the first to do a his- 
torectomy on a correct diagnosis; and 
Dr. John W. Elliott did the first suc- 
cessful resection for mesenteric throm- 
bosis. 


From 1798 to 1914 Dartmouth Med- 
ical College was a great educational 
factor in our State. During this per- 
iod of cne hundred and sixteen years, 
she sent out 2175 young men thorough- 
ly drilled in the fundamentals of medi- 
cine. Imbued with spirit of the Smiths, 
the Crosbys and the Frosts, and carry- 
ing with them personal memory of such 
teachers, a large proportion of these 
graduates distinguished themselves in 
the profession. I think it may be truly 
said that there is hardly a large hospi- 
tal or medical college in the United 
States which has not at some time had 
on its staff a respected member from 


New Hampshire. Massachusetts has 
profited by the works of such men as 
Cheever, Gay, Otis, Mason, Lund and 
the Emersons, while New York still 
honors Dr. Willard Parker. These 
native sons from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific have looked backward through 
their boyhood memories to the pine 
woods and stone walls of New Hamp- 
shire, and like the Psalmist of old, 
said in their hearts—‘I will look unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my 
strength.” 


For several years after the Declara- 
tion of Independence there were few 
cities in New Hampshire. Duty re- 
quired the doctor to make long drives 
over country roads, day or night he 
entered the home of the sick as a sym- 
pathetic friend ready to do his best for 
the patient, and receive in return the 
gratitude of the family, a bag of pota- 
toes, a cord of wood, or, perchance, a 
load of hay for his horse. The doctor 
was one of the few educated men of his 
town. The severity of the physician’s 
life eliminated from this calling all but 
the mentally and physically strong, and 
these stalwart, silent, country doctors 
had a great influence in community life. 
Today a good education is everyone’s 
privilege, while our best medical 
schools require eight years collegiate 
study for a degree in medicine. Forty 
general hospitals with 1678 beds offer 
efficient care to the sick; the State 
provides an equal number of beds for 
the mentally diseased and defective, 
and our hospital training schools pro- 
vide us the blessing of trained nurses. 
The Board of Health through its twen- 
ty-three trained workers and its labora- 
tory furnishes anti-toxins, keeps our 
vital statistics, maintains quarantine 
against contagious diseases and _ per- 
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forms a multitude of protective activi- 
ties. 

In recent years the trend of our pop- 
ulation has been toward the cities, con- 
sequently the majority of the physicians 
will be found in the cities and large 
towns adapting themselves to the newer 
customs of life and modern methods in 
medicine and surgery. The progress of 
science and the transition of events 
have modified the physician’s life, yet 
medicine was and is today essentially 
an idealistic profession. The physi- 
cian’s success in life is determined by 
his ability to combat disease and render 
personal relief to his fellow man. To 
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do this well he must continue to dig 
deeply in the fertile field of science 
mindful that ignorance prejudice and 
superstition have applauded themselves 
in all civilizations. If our knowledge 
of medicine and surgery makes the ad- 
vance in the next hundred and fifty 
years which it has in the past, good 
mental and physical health should be 
ours in increasing portion. May we 
hope that at the Tercentenary of the 
Granite State all parents within her 
borders shall be cleanly wed, their 


children nobly bred, properly fed and 
wisely led. 





“JAILED” 


BY HELEN ADAMS PARKER 


The heavy door shuts with a clang, 

The warden swings the iron key,— 
The prisoners walk with measured tread 
Close to the edge of liberty. 


They strike a wall with bony fists, 
And crowd a grating— all in vain— 
They lift beseeching eyes to me, 

A moment halt, then walk again. 


And what has caused this gaunt array— 
This pale-faced throng so sad to see? 
O, some are suffering for their sins, 

And some for others’ who go free. 
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CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Office Seekers State Their Positions at 
Institute of Politics in Durham 





An unusual opportunity to hear dis- 
cussions of political issues by candi- 
dates for high political office was 
afforded those who attended the two- 
day institute of politics conducted by 
the New Hampshire League of Women 
Voters at the University of New Hamp- 
shire on July 1 and 2. 

The addresses by candidates for poli- 
tical office were given on the second day 
of the institute. All three of the candi- 
dates for governor were present. Sena- 
tor Moses was unable to attend, but his 
opponent in the Primary this fall, ex- 
Governor Robert P. Bass, outlined the 
issues in the senatorial campaign. 

Governor Winant read the letter 
which he had sent to Judge Remick re- 
garding primary expenses. Speaking of 
the evils of the primary system, he said 
in part: | 

“T believe that a corrective is to be 
found in full publicity of expenditures 
before the primary. With this safe- 
guard, I shall continue to support the 
primary law, which permits the people 
to select their own candidates; and I 
shall oppose those who seek to bring 
back the evil days of the caucus and 
convention system.” 

Huntley N. Spaulding, Governor 
Winant’s opponent in the contest for 
the Republican gubernatorial campaign, 
confined his talk to the discussion of 
two state problems, education and high- 
ways. He told of the work that had 
been accomplished since he became 
chairman of the state board of educa- 


ticn in equalizing educational oppor- 
iuuues which are given children in city 
and rural districts and in improving 
school equipment and raising standards 
of work. In discussing the highway 
problem he suggested that “the present 
administration prepare a comprehen- 
sive and forward-looking state program 
cf highway construction and submit it 
to the next Legislature for such consid- 
eration and action as is deemed advis- 
able at that time.” 

Mayor Eaton D. Sargent of Nashua, 
Democratic candidate for the governor- 
ship, stated his position on the direct 
primary as follows: 

“There is need for a drastic modifica- 
tion of the statute. We are on the 
wrong track. There is no doubt but 
that it was conceived with the best in- 
tentions, but there are so many disad- 
vantages cropping out that corrective 
modifications should be made.” 

Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass gave a 
clear cut definition of his position on 
the important national issues involved 
in the senatorial contest. He declared 
his unqualified support for the major 
issues of Calvin Coolidge’s program. 
He praised the Coolidge economy pro- 
gram and the President’s foreign policy. 
He declared his opposition to “weaken- 
ing the Volstead Act” and advocated 
the extension of the Selected Draft to 
include war materials as well as soldiers. 
He also urged the adoption of a definite 
policy to prevent exploitation of the 
public by the coal industry. 
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ALFALFA 
A Money-Saving Crop 


BY E.W.HOLDEN 


Merrimack Ccunty Agricultural Agent 





A new crop is fast gaining a foot- 
hold in the agriculture of our state 
and promises to revolutionize the dairy 
business in New Hampshire. This new 
crop is alfalfa. 


could not be sucessfully grown in New 
Hampshire. No attempt, however, was 
made in these experiments to consider 
soil and climatical differences. New 
Hampshire soil is extremely acid and in 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD FIELD OF ALFALFA 
Photograph taken at Concord on the farm of W. P. Ballard, 
a successful alfalfa grower. 


It has only been within recent 
years that it has been believed poss- 
ible to raise alfalfa in the eastern 
part of the United States. For years it 
has been growing in abundance in cer- 
tain limestone regions of the West, yet 
such trials as were made years ago 
in this state seemed to prove that it 


order to make conditions comparable, 
our soils must be heavily limed. And 
in this northern climate the crop itself 
must be managed in a different manner. 

For years it has been recognized that 
alfalfa is a superior feed for dairy 
animals, as it is high in protein, that 
substance which is essential in the for- 
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mation of milk and for the develop- 
ment of animals. Common hay is 
deficient in this substance and under 
our conditions it has had to be sup- 
plemented with costly grains. 


In the past ten years alfalfa has 
spread rapidly from west to east. 
Other northern states, experimenting 
with it for years, have found that under 
correct methods it could be grown. 
The acreage of alfalfa in Wisconsin has 
increased from 70,000 acres in 1919 to 
267,000 in 1925. Michigan has shown 
an even more marked increase for their 
acreage of 70,000 acres in 1919 has 
been increased to over 500,000. New 


York, Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
other states have also shown great gains 
in their alfalfa acreage within the last 
six years. It is from the experience of 
these states as well as from that of the 
few growers who have been raising it 


in our own state that the possibilities 
of alfalfa must be measured. 


Although the New Hampshire dairy- 
men have good milk markets and cheap 
land, yet they are forced to compete 
with the western producer, who is near- 
er the grain supply, whose land is more 
easily worked, and who already have 
established thousands of acres of alfal- 
fa. The grain bill of our dairymen is 
one of the largest items of expense in 
the management of their business. It 
is one of the largest in the country in 
relation to the size of business, and be- 
cause of it New Hampshire dairying 
has suffered greatly within the last de- 
cade. 


Feeding experiments have shown 
that it is possible to reduce the grain 
bil from one quarter to one third 
when alfalfa takes the place of common 
native hay. The grain bill of New 
Hampshire dairymen is _ roughly 
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$2,500,000, so the possible saving from 
alfalfa amounts to from $600,000 to 
$800,000 per year. Where the aver- 
age dairyman is able at present to 
make both ends meet, alfalfa would 
bring to him a few more dollars each 
year to supply the necessities and lux- 
uries of life, which under present meth- 
ods are denied. 


Clover hay has always been recog- 
nized in New England as the standard 
of good hay, yet as compared with 
alfalfa it ranks a poor second. It con- 
tains less food value and at best is only 
a two year crop, while alfalfa can be 
held for five, six or more years. Only 
1% of the hay land in New Hampshire 
is in clover and this in itself explains 
that it has not answered the need. 


There are approximately 1500 acres 
of alfalfa established in New Hamp- 
shire, and the larger part has been seed- 
ed within the last two or three years. 
About one third of the total was plan- 
ted in 1925. Rockingham County 
leads the state in the amount of acreage 
as this county has made a gradual 
progress for the last five or six years. 
Today it has about 500 acres within its 
borders. 


It is interesting to consider briefly 
the progress of the movement in a few 
of the counties. In Strafford, for ex- 
ample, there were about 10 acres prior 
to the season of 1924. Most of that 
acreage was on the Three Rivers farm 
of Rollinsford, and the Sawyer farm in 
Dover. Alfalfa had been successfully 
raised on these two farms for years. 
In fact, there was a twenty year plot 
standing at Three Rivers until last 
season. 


The progress of the movement, in 
Strafford. County, however, can be 
largely accredited to the demonstra- 
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tions of James Reddon in the Black 
water districts of Dover. In 1924 
Mr. Reddon started his first field 
under the direction of the County 
Agent and its success spread through: 
out ‘that part of the state. Todav 
there are fields all over the county, and 
the total acreage will probably be trip- 
led this year, as there is an inten- 
sive alfalfa campaign being conducted 
by the Farm Bureau. 
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Fred Sanborn of Pittsfield is the 
pioneer grower of Merrimack County, 
if not of the state. He has one small 
plot which is thirty years old and an- 
other field of sixteen years, which is 
still producing heavy crops. Barnard 
Bros. in Hopkinton started thirteen 
years ago and while their acreage is 
not large, they have found that their 
alfalfa has meant many dollars to 
them. 


A NEW FIELD OF ALFALFA 


This land on the farm of Ralph Darrah in Concord was seeded in 1925 


Merrimack County has had a similar 
alfalfa boom. Starting as did Straf- 
ford within the last year or two, it has 
more than one hundred acres growing 
in the county, with fields in nearly 
every town. A drive started this year 
to establish alfalfa on every dairy farm 
has already interested 150 farmers, who 
have seeded 200 acres this year. 
Within five years it is hoped that two 
or three thousand acres will be grow- 
ing. 


The leading dairymen in the state are 
working towards sufficient acreages of 
alfalfa to enable them to completely 
replace ordinary hay with alfalfa. 


They feel that alfalfa is not only going 


to place their own farms on a more pro- 
fitable basis, but that it will also make 
dairying in New Hampshire of even 
more importance in the prosperity of 
the state. 
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FOR THE sake of the graceful gest- 
ure it occurs to us that something suit- 
able should be said here upon this, the 
occasion of a renaissance of the book 
pages of THE GRANITE MONTH- 
LY, but, perhaps, better to avoid stage 
fright and to preserve a strictly busi- 
ness attitude, we ask you to consider 
Ben Hecht. 

Count Bruga (Boni & Liveright) is 
Hecht’s fifth novel, and briefly, unfolds 
the tale of a capricious and slightly 
repulsive gentleman, Count Hippolyt 
Bruga, alias Jules Ganz, who writes in- 
tellectual poetry and in a most open 
manner enjoys affairs of the heart. 
There is a magician in the story, a pe- 
culiarly elusive woman among a series 
of sisters who could hardly be called 
that, and a squad of Menckenian po- 
licemen. 

Ben Hecht might well be termed the 
chameleon of literature: there is no 
fixed category where he may be placed; 
after a novel of psychological trend, 
he turns out a hair-raising detective 
story; from the ecstatic style of Erik 
Dorn, his first novel and greatest work, 
he shifts to the languorous manner of 
Gargoyles, an echo of Henry Sydnor 
Harrison; and now in this, his latest 
creation, he has given us something that 
is deliberately smart, and surprisingly, 


in spite of this aforeplanned cleverness, 
highly successful. 

It is our guess that in Count Bruga, 
Hecht has created a character which is 
dear to his heart. The book, on the 
whole, is gay, satirical and deft. In- 
cidentally, we should prize a picture of 
Ethel M. Dell and Edith M. Hull, ar- 
dent love-story authors, in the process 
of reading it. 


LAID IN a middle western town of 
ficticious name which corresponds with 
Muncie, Indiana, and points consider- 
ably south, The Red Gods Call (Bobbs- 
Merrill) is a novel which for pure ro- 
mantic appeal elicits three rousing 
cheers from this department. In it is 
all of the witchery and charm of tropic 
nights with a cerise moon hung over 
fragrant lagoons, the lure of adventure, 
the tranquility of a small American 
town and love. Who has not heard at 
some time the call of the red gods 
beckoning one to follow along the sil- 
ver road that tapers away in the dis- 
tance? For our part, we would gladly 
trade two tickets to the Follies for an 
evening with C. E. Scoggins. 


SOMETIME AGO an old New Eng- 
land garret yielded up a batch of man- 
uscript which so intrigued a Mr. Albert 
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Mordell that he took them to a publish- 
er. Asa result there appears now The 
Yarn of a Yankee Privateer edited by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) which is apparently the true rec- 
ord of a true yankee privateer of the 
days of 1812. The privateers, out- 
laws to England, were real aids to the 
early American republic, and this tale 
is one by a privateer who had educa- 
tion of some extent as is apparent from 
the style of writing. 

No biographer of Hawthorne ever re- 
ferred to this work, although it is gen- 
erally known that he was well versed 
end keenly interested in older New Eng- 
land. When Hawthorne was but a 
young boy the events chronicled here 
took place, and this fact coupled with 
the further fact that the handwriting is 
not Hawthorne’s tend to prove that his 
part was only in the editing. Not being 
especially orderly in his habits it is 
agreed that this manuscript must have 
been mislaid by the Salem author. 

The book is sheer romance, telling 
of days when Salem and Newburyport 
were beginning to approach the supre- 
macy of their later seaport days. There 
is a wealth of material in it of interest 
to followers of early Americans. The 
book itself in format is worthy of a 
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most cherished position on any book- 
shelf. 


WHENEVER AN English author 
visits this country a book of reactions 
is nearly always sure to follow. In the 
case of Llewellyn Powys, however, one 
makes concessions, for Powys is almost 
as much American as British. In the 
Verdict of Bridlegoose (Harcourt, 
Brace) he writes of things, places and 
people in no ordinary manner. On the 
contrary, it is a prose of limpid beauty 
with no apparent order or scheme, for 
which we are thankful. It seems some- 
how that this is just the way that such 
a book should be written. 

In its pages one encounters brief 
vignettes of Theodore Dreiser, Edna 
Millay, Scott Fitzgerald, Frank Crown- 
inshield and Schofield Thayer, the last 
two, editors of Vanity Fair and the Dial 
respectively. In some spots the book 
is a bit too racy for refined tastes, this 
being especially true of Mr. Powys’ ex- 
periences in Greenwich Village. Such 
confessions as that of his glimpses of a 
certain boarding house across the way 
where pretty girls were perhaps a bit 
too indiscreet, could well be omitted 
without destroying the effect of the 
piece. 


FLY LEAVES 


Fiction 
ALL THE SAD YOUNG MEN by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. (Scribner’s). The originator 
of the flapper goes over to the ranks of the 
cynical young men. 


MISS TIVERTON GOES OUT, anony- 
mous. (Bobbs-Merril.) A precocious child 
of ten does a number of interesting things 
with Miss Tiverton somewhere in the back- 
ground. Entertaining. 


JORGENSON by Tristram Tupper. (Lip- 
pincott). In which romance reigns supreme 
amid the flashing of swords and the gal- 
lantry of another century. 


GRANITE by Thomas Quinn. 


(Harold 
Vinal). College stuff again. This time 


about Dartmouth in an unconvincing vein. 
It serves to keep the attention away from 
the radio for an hour, however. 
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‘DECORATED’ HIGHWAYS 


In a communication printed on the 
opposite page one of our readers gives 
in no uncertain terms his views con- 
cerning highway advertising. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
billboards erected along the highways 
of the state has been viewed with alarm 
for several years by those who desire 
to preserve intact New Hampshire’s 
scenic attractions. ‘Swat the sign” has 
become a popular slogan in other states 
and it may be adopted in New Hamp- 
shire. 


In justice to the concerns which 
maintain billboards it must be said that 
the signs of today are, as a rule, much 
more attractive than those of a few 
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years ago. But no matter how attrac- 
tive a sign is, it rarely possesses the 


beauty of the natural scenery which it 
hides. 


Billboards do, however, frequently 
improve the appearance of sections of 
cities by covering up eyesores of one 
kind or another. Recognizing that they 
have their place, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has taken a sen- 
sible attitude toward the highway ad- 
vertising problem. It is conducting an 
educational campaign to get advertisers 
to restrict their billboard advertising to 
within the limits of cities. | 


The federation’s campaign has been 
surprisingly successful. Already a 
large number of national advertisers 
have agreed to make no new contracts 
for billboard space in localities outside 
of restricted areas. These advertisers 
include such well known concerns as: 
Fisk Tire Co.,. Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Hood 
Rubber Co.; Champion Spark Plug 
Co.; Reo Motor Co., Dodge Brothers, 
Nash Motor Co.; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Washburn Crosby Co., Ward Bak- 
ing Co., National Biscuit Co.; Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, Gulf Refining 
Co.; Cluett Peabody & Co.; and the 
International Harvester Co. 


If other concerns follow the example 
set by these corporations the problem 
of highway advertising will be solved 
without the use of legislative action. 
Public sentiment against billboards can 
rid the highways of objectionable signs. 
If the advertiser realizes that by erect- 
ing billboards he is offending the people 
to whom he would sell his goods, he 
will soon quit the practice. 
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/ COMMUNICATION / 
Editor 

The Granite Monthly, 

Concord, N. H, 


Dear Sir: 


I should appreciate it if you could find 
space in your valuable magazine for the 
views of a reader concerning the marring 
of our scenery by hundreds of billboards. 

Billboard advertising in New Hampshire 
is too grave a nuisance to deserve anything 
but plain talk. No lover of New Hamp- 
shire can see his state plastered with these 
vulgar and degrading advertisements with- 
out sorrow and anger. In the midst of a 
$100,000 campaign to direct favorable at- 
tention to the state when approximately 
$3,800,000 will be expended this year on 
cur highways, billboard advertising, seem- 
ingly at every turn, degrades a state that 
deserves better of its citizens than to have 
its great natural beauty marred by the 
lowest kind of commercialism. 

It is useless to say that we can legislate 
effectively against billboards, even if it 
were desirable to infringe on the property 
rights of the individual citizen. Nor is it de- 
sirable to attempt to tax them out of exis- 
tence. But it is always possible to create 
among an intelligent people a sentiment ag- 
ainst vulgarity, and it is incredible that the 
time should not soon come when people will 
tire of being commanded to buy pink pills or 
nonpareil cigars; when they will refuse to 
purchase a commodity from any company 
so unintelligent and greedy that it adver- 
tises its wares at the expense of the quiet 
beauty of New Hampshire landscape. It is 
not too visionary to look forward to a time 
when the man who permits a billboard on 
his premises will be shunned by all intelli- 
gent people. 

The opposition will come from hard-head- 
ed, two-fisted commercialists who will wail 
for their pocketbook. It will be difficult to 
convince such people that there is an eco- 
nomic value in eliminating these signs. 
And yet it is indisputable that the farmer, 
for instance, who for the sake of a few 
dollars a year defaces his property with ad- 
vertising slogans, is actually parading to 
the world the fact that he is a poor farmer 
and a worse citizen. The business man 
who displays offensive advertising matter 








is really alienating the most desirable sort 
of patronage. 

Cultivated people do not care to be yelled 
at. They are not savages to be lured by 
gaudy colors, or simpletons to be charmed 
by a sign as large as the broadside of a 
barn. 

People of taste and intelligence know 
this, just as they know that the whole 
problem is a matter of imagination. Max 
Eastman says that there are two classes 
of people in the world: those who have 
imagination and those who do not. They 
can be picked out on any ferry. The 
imaginative people will be seen standing 
outside with gusto and healthy curiosity; the 
unimaginative will curl up inside with a 
tabloid and a stout cigar. 


The person of imagination does not take 
kindly to vulgar billboards. He would not 
erect an offensive looking “hot dog” stand, 
or when he went to some lovely spot for a 
picnic, leave it cluttered with luncheon 
refuse. In fact, people who offend in re- 
spect to the latter, are not only unimagina- 
tive, they are plain morons to be classed 
with the kind that would spit on a church 
floor, or any floor, for that matter. 

The women of the state, with their su- 
perior taste and sense of beauty, have long 
realized the seriousness of the outdoor ad- 
vertising problem. It is time that men’s 
organizations followed their example. The 
only way that this nuisance can be elimin- 
ated is by the arousal of state-wide feeling 
that the time has come to clean house. 

The Highway Department is setting a 
good example. Certain newspaper editors 
realize that there is much work to be done. 
The same may be said of Boards of Trade, 
and of various fraternal organizations. 
One alert person in every town could do a 
great deal. 

Certainly no more righteous and valuable 
cause can be imagined than to go pioneer- 
ing for New Hampshire against the enemies 
of the state who are defacing its beauty 
with what they term to be potential dollar 
signs. 

New Hampshire has never afforded ma- 
terial for a Main Street or a Babbitt and 
probably never will. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that billboard advertising 
comes from the Babbitt stronghold. 

A LOVER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 





WHY PRIMARIES COST 


Candidate Bass in his reply to the 
senate committee declares the bulk of 
his expenditures will be for the purpose 
of getting word of what he stands for 
to the 450,000 people of New Hamp- 
shire. The expenditures will depend in 
amount upon what he has to contend 
with, he says. 

Candidate Bass contemplates buying 
paid advertising space in New Hamp- 
shire papers, without discrimination, to 
help tell the people of the state his 
story. He recently wrote to each and 
every newspaper for rates. From one, 
the Exeter-News-Letter, he got this 
reply: 

“The Exeter-News-Letter has made 
no rate for political advertising in 1926 
and may not carry such advertising.” 
This was signed by “John Templeton, 
publisher.” 


Soon after asking for advertising 
rates Candidate Bass had occasion to 
distribute to newspapers of New Hamp- 
shire what he considered a news article. 
Publisher Templeton recognized the en- 
velope containing the publicity material 
when he got his mail, for in the corner 
of the envelope was printed: “Robert 
Perkins Bass, Patriot Building, Con- 
cord, N. H.” Publisher Templeton turn- 
ed the letter back to the postmaster, 
and it was returned unopened to Can- 
didate Bass as “refused.” 

The Exeter News-Letter is one of the 
stoutest supporters Senator Moses ever 
had. It has a perfect right to be, and 


we would not quarrel with it because it 
does and always has supported Moses. 


One question arises, though. How 
is Candidate Bass to get his story be- 
fore the people of Exeter and vicinity 
in the most economical manner, which 
is newspaper advertising. Senator 
Moses’ story has and will be told exten- 
sively in the news columns of the News- 
Letter, even if it chooses to refuse the 
Senator’s advertising, should he submit 
any copy. For a few dollars Candidate 
Bass could reach several thousand 
people through the advertising columns 
of the News-Letter. With these col- 
umns denied him and news stories of 
his part in the campaign ignored his 
only course is circulation of Exeter and 
vicinity by mail at an expense of a good 
many dollars. 


One way in which anti-primary pa- 
pers sometimes, though fortunately less 
often in New Hampshire, help swell 
primary expenditures, is here _illus- 
trated.—Concord Monitor. 





Younger states have more wealth and 
greater popularity, but the country, as 
a whole, would be better off if we could 
trade some of our prosperity for that 
granite quality of character that is so 
typical of New Hampshire’s men and 
women. Not only do we have charac- 
ter up here in New Harnpshire, but 
prosperity, and we expect to continue 
to have both for some time to come.— 
Boston Post. 
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THE IDEAL GIRL 

New Hampshire’s ideal girl does not 
waste her time in petting. She might 
not have been the ideal girl if she had. 
There is nothing strange in the fact 
that a girl so chosen does not pet. The 
marvel would have been that she gained 
the honor if she did. 

She is a serious minded, Christian 
young woman, active in her church, 
and so naturally popular in school. 
Her same active nature shows itself in 
sharing the work of school organiza- 
tions. She is an athlete. She does not 
dance. There are many other girls who 
do not. 

She arranges for dances, actually at- 
tends them, and—here is the part that 
is a bit unusual—she puts in her time 
making it pleasant for the others who 
do not dance. She calls herself a wall- 
flower. We judge she is a pretty active 
type of such botanical specimen. Her 


chief activity consists in helping other 
people to be happy. 

There is a danger among young 
people and older ones that they will sin 
not by some horribly outbreaking deed 


of crime, although there is crime 
enough everywhere, but they will sin 
just by being thoughtless. 

Miss Thompson has learned by the 
splendid training given in her home and 
also by her fine reactions to be thought- 
ful. She does what she does and re- 
frains from other doing because she 
thinks. Without being “queer” she re- 
fuses to follow the crowd. The crowd 
follows her. They do it because she 
has inherited and cultivated qualities 
of leadership, chief of which is the daily 
habit of being thoughtful of others. 

The judges have awarded wisely in 
making Miss Thompson New Hamp- 
shire’s ideal girl—Foster’s Daily Dem- 
ocrat. 
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It is interesting to watch automobile 
traffic these days and note the signal 
code of the average driver. It is a 
very simple code and not difficult to ac- 
quire. It follows: To indicate a right 
turn—stick out your hand. To indi- 
cate a left turn—stick out your hand. 
To indicate that you are about to stop 
—stick out your hand. To indicate 
that you are about to back—stick out 
your hand. To emphasize your conver- 
sation with fellows passengers—stick 
out your hand. To flick the ashes off 
your cigar—stick out your hand. Un- 
der this code isn’t it remarkable that 
accidents are not more frequent. 


—Valley Times. 





BOOTLEG MILK 


Bootleg milk, i. e. milk produced over 
the Canadian frontier and therefore 
cheaper than American farm milk pro- 
duced under a multitude of regulations 
promulgated for the protection of pub- 
lic health, has become a rather serious 
issue to our dairy farmers. Because 
of its low price, the wholesalers are able 
to pay an excessive transportation cost 
for the long haulage and yet sell it be- 
low the price of milk produced on this 
side of the line. 

The fact that the consumer, in many 
instances, has no guarantee as to the 
conditions under which it is produced 
also makes it a serious matter. For 
these reasons, the bill fostered by Sena- 
tor Lenroot, to compel imported milk 
and cream to conform to the standards 
applied to dairies in the United States 
is deserving of attention both from the 
economical and health standpoint. 
—Claremont Daily Eagle. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





WILLIAM WENTWORTH THAYER, 
Concord lawyer and banker, died on June 
15th at the age of 42 years. 

Mr. Thayer was a native of Concord. 
He was graduated from Harvard Universi- 
ty in 1905 and received an appointment as 
Rhodes scholar from New Hampshire. Af- 
ter making a brilliant record at Oxford 
University in England, he returned to this 
country and secured an LL. B from Harvard 
Law School in 1910. 

During the war Mr. Thayer served as a 
member of the War Trade Board. He was 
twice elected to the state Legislature. He 
was treasurer of the Union Trust Co. from 
1920 until his resignation in January of 
the present year and he was vice-president 
of the First National Bank. He was also 
a director in several business enterprises in 
Concord. 

Mr. Thayer was a leader in Rhodes 
Scholar activities in this country. He 
served as president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of American Rhodes Scholars. 

A sister, Mrs, Frank J. Sulloway of Con- 
cord, is the only immediate survivor. 


JOHN E. YOUNG, retired associate 
justice of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court and chairman of the New Hampshire 
Tax Commission, died at his home in Exeter 
on June 14th at the age of 71 years. 

Mr. Young was born in Stratham. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1878. After engaging in farming for a 
short time, he entered the law firm of Mar- 
ston and Eastman at Exeter and for many 
years practiced law in that town. 

He was appointed in 1898 to the Supreme 
Court at Concord and served on the bench 
until last year when he reached the age 
limit of 70 years. He accepted an appoint- 
ment as chairman of the state tax com- 
mission and served with that body up un- 
til the time of his illness. 

Mr. Young’s only immediate survivor is 


a foster daughter, Mrs. Frank May of 
Exeter. 


GEORGE H. KELLEY, publisher and 
editor of the Granite State Free Press at 


Lebanon, died suddenly on June 12th at 
Oakley, Kan., while aboard a special train 
carrying the New England delegation of 
Rotarians to the international convention at 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Kelley was 64 years of 
age. 

He was born in Canaan but moved at an 
early age to Lebanon, where he learned the 
printing trade. He was prominent in Mas- 
onic organizations and was a past grand 
master of the Grand Council of New Hamp- 
shire and a past potentate of Bektash Tem- 
ple. 

Surviving Mr. Kelley are his widow, Hel- 
en Cheney Kelley; a daughter, Helen; a 
son, Richard; and a sister, Mrs. Josiah E. 
Lincoln of Providence, R. I. 


MRS. ADDIE C. FLETCHER, wife of 
Judge George M. Fletcher, clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of Merrimack County, died at 
her home in Concord on June 9th at the age 
of 70 years. 

Mrs. Fletcher was a native of Rumney, 
but had lived in Concord for 43 years. She 
was active in the work of the Unitarian 
Church and was a member of several so- 
cial and charitable organizations in the city. 

Eesides her widower, Mrs. Fletcher is 
survived by three sons, Walter H. Fletcher 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and-Robert D. and Rich- 
ard S. Fletcher, both of Concord; a sister, 
Mrs. Frances H. Hall of Concord, and a 
brother, Albert M. Spaulding of Rumney. 


JOHN W. JOHNSON, prominent New- 
port business man, died on June 3rd at the 
age of 77 years. 

Mr. Johnson was a native of Newbury. 
Since coming to Newport 47 years ago he 
became one of the town’s most prominent 
residents. He was a trustee of the New- 
port Savings Bank. He served in the Leg- 
islature of 1909 as a representative from 
his town and he was a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention in 1912. He was 
prominent in the activities of the Masons, 
Odd Fellows and Grange. 

His widow, Mrs. Ella Maxfield Johnson, 
and a son, Cleon L, Johnson, are the imme- 
diate survivors. 
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JOHN K. LORD, professor emeritus of 
Dartmouth College, died suddenly at Wona- 
lancet on June 26th at the age of 77 years. 

Dr. Lord was born in Cincinnati. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1868 and 
the following year began his teaching du- 
ties at that institution. He taught Latin 


at Dartmouth for nearly 50 years, retiring 
in 1916. 

Since 1917 Dr. Lord has been senior 
member of the Dartmouth College Board of 
Trustees. He was the author of several 
books, included a history of Dartmouth. 





Personals 


MARRIED at Warner on June 4th.—Miss 
Ruch Jepson, daughter cf Mr. and Mrs. A. 
A. Jepson, to Charles H. Deming of Hope- 
cale, Mass. The bride is a graduate of 
Kimball Union Academy and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Mr. Deming is 
a graduate of the Boston School of Tech- 
nology. 


MARRIED at Peterboro on June 5th— 
Miss Frances G. Flint, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyman K. Flint of Boston and An- 
trim, and Rev. Laurence F. Piper of Con- 
cord. The ceremony was performed by 
Bishop John T. Dallas. Governor John G. 
Winant was one of the ushers at the wed- 
ding. 


MARRIED at Amherst on June 5th-— 
Miss Mildred E. Farley, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Farley, and Howard 
F. Russell, son of Mr. and Mrs. William E. 
Russell of Mont Vernon. The bride is a 
graduate of Nashua Business College. The 
bridegroom is a World War veteran and a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


MARRIED at Boston on June 5th—Miss 
Marjorie Steele Emmes of Peterboro, and 
Robert W. Derby, also of Peterboro. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Derby are graduates of the 
Peterboro High School. Mr. Derby was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1921. 


MARRIED at Montcla‘r, N. J., on June 
12th—Miss Dorothy Hall of Montclair, and 
Laurence G. Leavitt, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Leavitt of Hampten, N. H. The 
bride is a graduate of Vassar in the class of 
1925, and the bridegroom was graduated 
from Dartmouth in the same class. 


MARRIED at Portsmouth on June 12th— 
Miss Helen R. Newick, daughter of Mrs. 
Grace T. Newick, and George F. Benjamin, 
son of Mrs. Inez Benjamin. The bride is a 
graduate of the Plymouth Business School 
and the Salem (Mass.) Business College. 
The bridegroom attended the University of 
New Hampshire. 


MARRiED at Newport on June 12th— 
Miss Louise Claggett, caughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fred P. Claggett, and John M. Gaines, 
Jr., cf Brcenxvilie, N. Y. The bride at- 
tended Maryland College and Miss Wheel- 
ock’s School at Bostcn. Mr. Gaines was 
graduated from Yale University in 1924 
and has just received a master’s degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


MARRIED at New:on Center, Mass., on 
June 12th—Miss Ann Merrill, of Newton 
Cenier, and Winthrcp G. Dow, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert N. Dow of Exeter. The 
bride is a graduate of the Bennett School 
at Millbrook, N. Y. Mr. Dow was grad- 
uated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nclogy with the class of 1923. 


MARRIED at Portsmouth on June 15th— 
Miss Mildred P. Becker of Kittery, Me., and 
City Auditor Robert M. Bruce of Ports- 
mcuth. The bride is a graduate of Traip 
Academy. Mr. Bruce attended Dartmouth 
College. 


MARRIED at Wolfeboro on June 17th— 
Miss Dorothy H. Albee, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett S. Albee, to Lester A. Doe. 
The bride is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College and the bridegroom was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 


MARRIED at Concord on June 21st— 
Miss Dorothy E. Emery, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. Stanley Emery, and Rev. Rich- 
ard T. Lyford, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
James O. Lyford. The bride is a graduate 
of the Teachers’ College at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The bridegroom was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1918 and later 
from the Cambridge Theclogical School. 


MARRIED at Concord on June 23rd— 
Miss Dorothy A. Flanders, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold S. Flanders, and Errol S. 
Morse of St. Petersburg, fla. The bride is 
a graduate of Concord Business College and 
the bridegroom of the University of New 
Hampshire. 








MARRIED at Weare on June 25th—Miss 
Verna E. Slack, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Slack, to Frank N. Sawyer, son 
of Bert O. Sawyer. The bride attended 
Keene Normal School and had taught school 
in Milford, Brookline and Billerica, Mass. 
The bridegroom is state adjutant of the 
American Legion. 

MARRIED at Concord on June 28th— 
Mrs. Rose W. Gregory, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin C. White, to Kendall Win- 
ship of Melrose, Mass. The bride was 
president of the Concord Music Club last 
year. Mr. Winship is general manager of 
the Venezuela Gulf Oil Co. 

MARRIED in New York City on June 
29th—Miss Marion D. Kelley; daughter of 
Mayor and Mrs. Elmer D. Kelley of Frank- 
lin, and Harold W. Retter of Nassau, Ba- 
hama Islands. Mr. Retter is a civil engi- 


neer and a graduate of Manhattan Univer- 
sity in Kansas. 
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MARRIED in Penn, Pa., on June 29th— 
Miss Margaret R. Myers of Philadelphia 
arid Robert F. Hayes of Rye, N. H., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Hayes. The bride is 
a graduate of Wellesly and the bridegroom 
was graduated from Dartmouth College. 


MARRIED at Rochester on June 30th— 
Miss Gertrude Jenness, daughter of Daniel 
F. Jeness, to Rev. Arthur O. Linden of 
Oskaloosa, Ia. The bride was graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke College in 1923 and the 
bridegroom is a graduate of the Yale Divin- 
ity School. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Burnett of Milford, married 50 years on 
June 20th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. F. Hale 


Flanders of East Andover, married 50 years 
on June 2\st. 


‘ 





A Beautiful Pictorial Map 
of New Hampshire 


IN FOUR COLORS 
Size—23x33 inches 


Everyone who has seen the colored pictorial map of New Hampshire pub- 
lished by Miss Elizabeth Shurtleff and Miss Helen McMillin has wanted to 
| own a copy. You can have one FREE by sending us a new yearly subscrip- 
tion to the GRANITE MONTHLY at two dollars. 
If you are not now a regular subscriber to the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
here is your opportunity. Send in your subscription and receive in addition to 
the 12 copies of the state magazine a handsome map of New Hampshire. 


KNOW NEW 


HAMPSHIRE— 
READ THE STATE MAGAZINE 








Granite Monthly Co., 
Concord, N. H. 


Enclosed find two dollars ($2.00), for which please send the GRANITE 


MONTHLY for one year to 


NM E.........2..22cccccccceccecceccrsceecenceeceess 


Address.............. 


The free copy of the pictorial map of New Hampshire to which this new 
subscription entitles me is to be sent to 


Name............. 


AAAYeSS ..o..coccccccccccceececueeees 























